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Indiana’s 


Greatest Newspaper. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR and JOURNAL occupies 
the exclusive morning field in Indianapolis. 

Its circulation of 100,000 copies is more 
than the combined circulation of all the other 
Indianapolis newspapers. 

More than 60 per cent of the occupied homes 
of Indianapolis receive and pay for the INDIANAP- 
OLis STAR every morning. Over 16 per cent of 
the occupied homes of the entire State receive 
and.pay for the INDIANAPOLIS STAR every morning. 

It carries more home and foreign advertising 
than any other paper published in the State of 
Indiana. 

Its growth in its field in a little over a year, 
has been the most phenomenal success in the 
history of newspaper making. 

It is a wonderful result getter. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR COMPANY, 


STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 
c. J. BILLSON, MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
C BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. TRIBUNE BUILDING, New York. 
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with the largest | of any medical journal in the world, brings the 
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DR.REED 


CUSHION SHOF 


FOR MEN i’WOMEN 
Cures Corns, Bunions 
Tender a°° Perspiring Feet 
MENS STORE 625SIATHAVE 
WOMENS STORE 621 SIXTH AVE 



































EASIEST SHOE OF EARTH. 
Sold only by Dr. Reed Cushion Shoe House. 
621-623 Sixth Ave., between 36th aed 37th Strests. 
“WEEDS NO BREAKING 10. 


Tune 27th/44 
new vorK,__ 722 27¢/48 
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— 185s Remrence Esq., AM. M.D. 
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ai renga New York. 


women am. fear Soctor:< 
ettrepetinn 66 Chtengn, sabe & you It is d matter of much pleasuré to 


deed withost which you cannot | US tO BState,ae it will doubtless be to you to léarn, 
have healthy feet. 
De. Powter the greatfeotepectet- | that among the many omders and inquiries cozing to us 


Reed Cushion Shoe makes walking as a result of our advértisirig in the "Medical Frief, 

@s much easier as springs te 6 - 

tag aS Ral we recently received four in one day from subscriters- 
Batter of Medical Briel, SeLecte, : 
ee eee ee an] to your publication in England. ¥e are, 
Beeps owt atmospheric states of 


heat, cold and dampness they bene- Very truly yotrs, 

Gt the general beaith of the wearer, : i: 
<8 en agily teed & Dr. Reed Cushion Shoe touse 
these subject to rheumation, 

‘Ratarth and throgt trouble. 


‘Mr. O. R. Looker, President of 
the Michigae Muteal Life Ins. Co, 
says his feet do sot ache or tire ia 
Dr. Reed Ceshion Shoe as is the : Mu . 


case with other shoes. 

The came comfort .is eajoyed by 
ell whe wear the Dr. Reed Cushion 
Sboe. 


Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe Co., is 
as dresey and stylish « shoe as money 
can bey, and « boon to tired, 
aching fest.” Mrs. H. H. Hoot, 

80 grst St, Chicago, I. 





The influence of the advertising columns of the MEDICAL BRIEF—with its 
world-wide circulation—is as potent abroad as at home. 
WRITE FOR RATES. 
OFFICES: 
Ninth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Masonic Temple Bidg., Chicago. Astor Court Bidg., New York. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER INVES- 
TIGATIONS. 
XIV. 
PHILADELPHIA, : 

Philadelphia, with a present estt- 
mated population of 1,810,000 (1,- 
293,607 by the 1900 census) is the 
third city and perhaps the chief 
manufacturing center of the United 
States. Numbering fewer foreign- 
born residents it is often referred 
to as “the most American city.” 
The population is largely home 
population, and a most thorough 
retail organization of both depart- 
ment and specialty stores ensures 
excellent distribution to generally 
advertised commodities. The daily 
papers of Philadelphia are import- 
ant in general advertising because 
the city has fewer billboards than 
New York or Chicago, while mu- 
nicipal laws prohibit circularizing, 
sampling and forms of advertising 
often employed effectively else- 
where. 

The Philadelphia newspaper sit- 
uation is even more confusing to a 
stranger than that of New York. 
The metropolis has many papers, 
but each is distinct in character 
and circulation. The circulation 
lines of Philadelphia dailies are 
not sharply defined. Each appears 
to be competing with all the others 
in a common field. There are five 
morning papers—the Record, In- 
quirer, Public Ledger, Press and 
North American. Five evening 
papers are published—the Bulle- 
tin, Telegraph, Item, Herald and 
News. 

At the Broad Street railway sta- 
tion newsstand the young man in 
charge said that all the Philadel- 
phia morning papers sold about 
alike, while the Bulletin led in the 
afternoon, with the Telegraph a 
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good second. He had little call 
for the Jtem, and none for the 
Herald or News. The young man 
at the Reading Terminal had a 
large pile of North Americans, 
with half as many Records, an 
equal pile of Jnquirers ,and smaller 
quantities of the Press and Public 
Ledger. A walk up Market street 
and down Chestnut, the two prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, showed but 
few newsboys in the morning, one 
every two blocks being the aver- 
age. An old newsman at Market 
and Tenth streets said the North 
American, Inquirer and Record 
led, some mornings one being 
ahead and sometimes another. He 
thought the Record printed the 
most copies. In the evening the 
Bulletin led. The papers of Phil- 
adelphia are largely distributed by 
carrier and newsstands. A boy in 
the next block had the Jnquirer, 
Record, *North American and 
Press in the order named. At a 
newsstand in Chestnut street the 
Inquirer led, with the North 
American and Record close com- 
petitors. Very few newspapers 
were in evidence in the street cars, 
filled with geople going to business. 

A department store advertising 
man thought the Jnquirer ought to 
be counted first in point of circula- 
tion among the morning papers. 
“It carries the bulk of classified 
advertising,” he said, “and seems 
to reach the working classes. The 
Record is pressing it hard on clas- 
sified business, but is not gaining 
circulation. I should say the Rec- 
ord went to the better working 
classes and it also has a large out- 
of-town circulation, as farmers 
value it for its market pages. Th: 
North American under Tom Wan- 
amaker has become Philadelphia's 
nearest approach to a yellow jour- 
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nal. People like to pick it up for 
the headlines, and it is gaining cir- 
culation. In the past year it has 
given both the Inquirer and Rec- 
ord a hard race. The Press is an 
old-time Republican daily of na- 
tional reputation. It has lately 
gained a good deal of premium cir- 
culation. There are said to be 
75,000 readers in Philadelphia who 
can be got by premium schemes. 
The Press, North American and 
Inquirer went after these readers, 
and the Press got them. The 
Public Ledger was the leading pa- 
per here during the lifetime of 
George W. Childs, but has clung 
to the old-fashioned method of 
producing a good newspaper and 
letting it make its way, with the 
result that it has lost ground. In 
the evening field there is no doubt 
that the Bulletin leads. It was 
the first real evening daily at one 
cent. Since its success the Tele- 
graph has adopted many of the 
Bulletin’s methods, and it is a val- 
uable medium. The Jtem has so 
little circulation as to be compara- 
tively worthless, while the News 
and Herald are never seen on 
the newsstands.” 

Another department store man 
considered the /nquirer the paper 
of largest circulation among the 
morning dailies. It was even 
more yellow than the Narth Amer- 
ican, he thought, and reached a 
class of people most susceptible to 
bargains. His firm caters to the 
popular-price trade, adhering to 
morning papers. For their pur- 
poses the North American was sec- 
ond, and after that the Record, the 
Press and Public Ledger. The 
Evening Bulletin clearly led in the 
afternoon field, and the Telegraph 
was a good second. They were 
the only evening papers of value 
to an advertiser. 

An advertising agent familiar 
with local conditions said that the 
Bulletin was the paper in Philadel- 
phia for the general advertiser who 
could use only one, giving the most 
service for the money pro rata. The 
Inquirer would be his choice for a 
second paper, the Record third, and 
the North American fourth. 

Inquiry among various classes of 
advertisers, newspaper men and 


readers failed to show any wide 
distinctions in the circulation of 
the morning papers. The Jnquirer 
and North American print pictures 
liberally, and are appreciably light- 
er in tone than the other three 
morning dailies. The Press prints 
a few pictures. The Record and 
Public Ledger are more staid. It 
seemed to be the general opinion 
that the Jnquirer and Record and 
North American reach the working 
classes to a greater extent than the 
Press, while the Public Ledger 
holds a small conservative clientele 
among the business and moneyed 
classes, making it an excellent me- 
dium for financial and high grade 
real estate advertising. 

The Inquirer and Record have 
for many years made a practice of 
stating their circulation in figures 
to Rowell’s Directory, but this 
practice was discontinued last year, 
and both papers are now rated 
“A,” or exceeding 75,000 copies. 
No statement could be obtained 
from the business managers as to 
the reason for this. The reporter 
was referred to the publisher in 
both cases. The publisher of the 
Inquirer, James Elverson, Jr., was 
out of town, and efforts to find Mr. 
Montgomery of the Record, at his 
office, were unsuccessful. From 
other sources it was learned that 
all the Philadelphia morning pa- 
pers discontinued the practice of 
taking back unsold copies from 
dealers in May, 1903, and it is said 


_that the new basis of doing busi- 


ness made the circulation figures 
1 ok so unfavorable in comparison 
with those printed in former years 
that these two papers would prob- 
ably wait until their circulation 
had grown up to the newconditions 
before making detailed statements 
again. The circulation of the Jn- 
quirer in 1902 was 177,741 copies, 
according to Rowell’s Directory, 
and in 1901 the Record was credit- 
ed with 185,495. 

The North American has never 
made a detailed statement to the 
Directory. In 1903 it is credited 
“B,” or exceeding 40,000 copies. 
This rating has been protested by 
the publisher, but no definite in- 
formation given to warrant a high- 
er one. E. A. Van Valkenburg, 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Little Lessons in Publicity.—Lesson 42. 


CAPABLE SALESMEN, 


You know that one capable salesman at $50.00 per 
week will sell more goods that five indifferent salesmen at 
$10.00 per week. 

Twenty-five thousand copies of a paper of quality will 
sell more goods than 50,000 of mere quantity. 

The good character of a newspaper, like that of other 
salesmen, creates confidence on the part of its readers, and 
confidence in advertising is half the battle. When a pros- 
pective purchaser sees the advertisement of a business concern 
in a reputable newspaper it gives that concern an introduc- 
tion which means that transaction of business is an open book. 

The high-grade, clean, evening daily is the paper of good 
habits, the paper that goes home at eventide and stays home 
—the companion of the fireside. It represents you as a 
capable, though silent, salesman, presenting the merits of 
your wares under the most favorable conditions—in the parlor 
or library after dinner, when the mind is in its most receptive 
_mood. No other salesman can render equally capable service. 


IN WASHINGTON sizercs.icsces THE WASHINGTON STAR 

IN BALTIMORE ‘tzxrizscs“? THE BALTIMORE NEWS 

IN INDIANAPOLIS sicse°ssiccccs" THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
IN MONTREAL © ‘hcvestzccsss“:! THE MONTREAL STAR 

IN MINNEAPOLIS sizecosiccscs’S THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


These salesmen possess the requisites for success— 
character, confidence of readers, and, consequently, capa- 
bility. 





f. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building = Manager General Advertising, bio 
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president of the North American 
Company, was not seen by the re- 
porter. 

The Press bears a rating of 121,- 
o61 for May, 1904, in the Roll 
of Honor, and the gold marks of 
quality in the Directory. John B. 
Townsend, manager of the paper, 
said that gains had been made in 
circulation the past two years by 
giving premiums for yearly sub- 
scribers. When renewal time came 
these readers had been held. He 
considered premium circulation on 
this basis very desrable for the ad- 
vertiser, as the paper went into 
homes. Mr. Townsend also said 
that the Philadelphia newsboy was 
not a factor in distributing morn- 
ing papers, it being difficult to get 
him out of bed, but he did sell 
evening papers to a large extnt. 

Several calls were made on 
George W. Ochs, manager of the 
Public Ledger, but without seeing 
him. The Ledger has not made a 
detailed statement to the Directory 
in the past twelve years. It bears 
the gold marks of quality, how- 
ever. In the 1904 Directory it is 
rated “C,” or exceeding 20,000, 

The Evening Bulletin’s circula- 
tion rating is printed regularly in 
the Roll of Honor, the net average 
for May being 179,543 copies. 
This is a larger circulation than 
any other Philadelphia daily 
claims. An investigator of condi- 
tions in that city finds it difficult to 
preserve an impartial attitude to- 
ward the paper. It is a saying in 
the Quaker City that if a penny is 
held out silently to a newsboy in 
the evening he hands back a Bul- 
letin without question. This was 
tested several times in various 
parts of the city, and proved true 
in all but one instance, wlien the 
boy asked “Which one?” The 
Bulletin carries the bulk of classi- 
fied advertising in the afternoon, 
and the greatest quantity of ad- 
vertising for the department stores 
that have come over into the 
camp of the afternoon papers. 

The circulation rating of the 
Evening Telegraph in the Direc- 
tory is 115,290 for 1903. This pa- 
per carries the evening advertising 
of John Wanamaker, and is own- 
ed by his son-in-law, Barclay H. 


Warburton. It is an open secret in 
Philadelphia that the Wana- 
maker’s also own the Record, 
which, with the North American, 
gives them control of three papers. 
Mr. Warburton was not accessible 
to the reporter, and the business 
manager had no statement to make 
that threw light on the paper’s ad- 
vertising value. He thought its 
circulation rating told the story. It 
seems as unmistakably second in 
me evening field as the Bulletin is 
rst. 

The Evening Item bears in the 
Directory the symbol (# #4) indi- 
cating that the editor of the Direc- 
tory has offered to verify a doubt- 
ful circulation statement from that 
paper, and that the Jtem’s response 
was not calculated to remove the 
impression of doubt. Harrington 
Fitzgerald, publisher of the Jtem, 
was not at his office. He claims 
to issue a sworn statement of the 
Item’s circulation that gives his 
paper 188,878 copies daily. The 
paper cannot be found on sale to 
any extent. The Jtem has been 
compared to the notorious Chicago 
Dispatch, but seems clean except 
for a thinly disguised “Personal” 
column containing advertisements 
of questionable character. 

The Evening Herald and Even- 
ing News are old established pa- 
pers run down almost to the van- 
ishing point. Neither are for sale 
on newsstands or street. A Phil- 
adelphia ordinance prohibits the 
distribution of circulars from 
house to house, but newspapers 
may be distributed, and these 
sleets live by printing special edi- 
tions for Butler’s grocery stores 
and the Acme Tea Company, 
which has 129 retail places in Phil- 
adelphia. They are virtually cir- 
culars, 

Philadelphia has four German 
dailies—the Gazette, published 
morning and evening, the Morning 
Demokrat, the Abend Post, even- 
ing, and the Tageblatt, morning. 

The Gazette is credited with a 
daily average of 47,784 for 1903 in 
the Directory. A. E. Keuhne, 
business manager of that paper, 
said that there were 350,000 Ger- 
mans in Philadelphia, and he be- 
lieved the Gazette reached far more 
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of them than all the other German 
papers together. It is a popular 
paper editorially, and has also a 
considerable circulation through- 
out Pennsylvania. The Gazette’s 
office looks prosperous. 

The Demokrat bears a “D” rat- 
ing, or exceeding 17,500 copies. 
It is the German Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia, apparently, going to 
conservative German readers. In 
the absence of the business manag- 
er no reason could be learned why 
circulation statements are refused 
to the Directory. Mr, Jaegar, an 
assistant, said that the Demokrat 
went into homes where no English 
paper is taken. The office of the 
Demokrat does not look as pros- 
perous as that of the Gazette, but 
general appearances seem to indi- 
cate that the paper is of import- 
ance in the German field. 

The Abend Post is credited with 
“T” (exceeding 1,000 copies). Its 
publisher, too, was absent. The 
offices are at the Central Newspa- 
per Union and, so far as could be 
seen, consist of little more than a 
desk. The publisher of the Tage- 
blatt said he though the Abend 
Post must now print as many as 
150 copies daily. To the investi- 
gator it seemed that the rating ac- 
corded by the editor of the Direc- 
tory was decidedly generous, 

The Tageblatt has a rating of 
“C,” or exceeding 20,000 copies. 
It is published at a small job print- 
ing plant on Callowhill street. A 
man who said he was the publisher 
was asked why he did not make 
detailed statements to the Direc- 
tory. He said that he did not 
bother with any of the Directories. 
Some had him rated as high as 
43,000 copies daily, which he con- 
sidered a condition of affairs so 
satisfactory as to be let alone. 
Asked how much cfrculation he 
claimed, he said 80,000 copies. The 
Tageblatt is a four-page paper de- 
voted to labor matters. General 
appearances would seem to indi- 
cate that the editor of the Direc- 
tory has given it a rating far ex- 
ceeding the real figures. Possibly 
a true statement might fail to show 
that its actual issues average as 
much as 5,000 copies a day. 

Philadelphia has two Jewish 


dailies, the Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal and Jewish Evening Post. They 
are printed in New York, however, 
being simply Philadelphia editions 
of the papers published under 
those names in the metropolis. 
They were not in evidence in the 
streets, but may have some circu- 
lation among the Jews of the 
Quaker City. A young lady at the 
publication office stated that their 
circulation was large. When asked 
how large she said, “Oh, very 
large,” 

All Philadelphia English dailies 
sell for the uniform price of one 
cent. With the possible exception 
of the Jtem, News and Herald they 
are all solid newspapers, contain- 
ing from twelve to sixteen pages. 
The printing is uniformly good— 
much better than that of the New 


York dailies—and the appearance , 


of the advertising carried goes far 
to substantiate Philadelphia’s claim 
for superiority in retail publicity. 
Besides the great ads of the de- 
partment stores there is much.ad- 
vertising for small retailers. Per- 
haps every one of the real newspa- 
pers of Philadelphia is a profitable 
property, though it is not thought 
that the Public Ledger is in so 
prosperous a condition as its con- 
temporaries. 

Sunday editions have wide cir- 
culations, apparently, though no 
Philadelphia Sunday paper states 
its circulation to the Directory. 
One department store manager 
thought the North American the 
best medium on the Sabbath, with 
the Inquirer second and the Rec- 
ord third. The latter is sold at 
two cents on Sunday, and is said 
to be popular on that account. This 
authority thought the Sunday 
Press a good medium, but con- 
sidered the Ledger out of the run- 
ning. The Jtem issues a Sunday 
edition at one cent, but is not con- 
sidered of importance. Philadelphia 
department stores do not advertise 
so extensively on Sunday as those 
of New York. Several of the 
high-class stores do not advertise 
at all on that day. 

Philadelphia papers cover Cam- 
den and a large portion of Western 
New Jersey, a considerable portion 
of Delaware and many of the 
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towns of Eastern Pennsylvania. 
The city itself has many suburbs 
in addition to its 130 square miles 
of territory, and the lines of cir- 
culation are not easily traced. A 
Philadelphia circulation manager 
can give a Philadelphia lawyer 
points in solving problems. The 
sphere of influence of the Quaker 
City’s paper is wide, and no other 
papers can cover their territory to 
any extent. 

The only out-of-town papers in 
evidence are those from New 
York. At the Broad Street Sta- 
tion the Herald sells best in the 
morning, closely followed by the 
Sun. The New York Journal 
leads in the evening. There is only 
a’ scattering of the other metro- 
politan dailies. At the Reading 
Terminal the piles of the New 
York Herald and Sun seemed as 
large as those of Philadelphia pa- 
pers, expecting the North Amer- 
ican. The New York Morning 
Telegraph was in evidence here, 
znd an outside dealer near the 
Broad Street Station said he some- 
times sold as many copies of the 
Morning Telegraph as of any Phil- 
adelphia paper. To those to whom 
the name of the Telegraph is not 
familiar it may be stated that it is 
thought to be wunexcelled in the 
line of sporting news, theatricals, 


racing, automobling etc. The Sun 
and Herald were in the hotel 
stands to a large extent. A news- 


man on Chestnut street said he 
sold more New York morning pa- 
pers than those issued in the even- 
ing, the Herald and Sun leading. 
Street sales of New York morning 
papers are not large, but the 
Journal is in evidence after noon, 
with a scattering of the Telegram 
and Evening Sun. A circulation 
manager of a Philadelphia news- 
paper has made investigations of 
the circulation of New York 
papets in his field. The New 
York Evening Journal leads, he 
says. Ten thousand copies of 
the. morning and evening editions 
come to Philadelphia daily, of 
which 6,300 are evening. The city 
is'a distributing point for Dela- 
ware and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
however, and many of these go out 
of town. He estimated the Jour- 
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nai’s evening circulation at 3,800 
copies. No other New York paper 
has important circulation outside 
of the hotels. He considers it re- 
markable that the New York 
World is almost unknown in the 
Quaker City. The Sun and Her- 
ald seem to suit the staid Philadel- 
phian better than any other New 
York papers, while the Journal ap- 
pears in the hands of young men 
who follow sports, and who prob- 
ably buy the New York Telegraph 
in the morning, 


To sum up the Philadelphia sit- 
uation, it is the opinion of this in- 
vestigator- that the Bulletin can 
give the greatest amount of pub- 
licity to a general proposition— 
one appealing to the masses. It is 
of so clean a character and so solid 
editorially that its large circulation 
must necessarily touch some of 
the classes. The Evening Tele- 
graph was formerly a_ three-cent 
paper, but followed the one-cent 
policy of the Bulletin and is .in 
some respects like it editorially. 
These two evening dailies are for 
the wide general campaign. Quali- 
ty in its purity must be sought 
among the morning dailies. The 
investigation gave no g.ounds for 
considering seriously any other 
Philadelphia evening papers as 
general advertising mediums. 


The Inquirer seems to be the 
morning paper that reaches the 
greatest number of the masses, but 
touches the classes hardly at all. 
The North American is second as 
a mass medium, perhaps, and Phil- 
adelphia authorities credit it with 
considerable circulation among 
women on account of its fashion 
news, furnished through the Wan- 
amaker store. As a quality me- 
dium it may be a trifle better than 
the Inquirer. Being the newest 
thing in newspaper policies in the 
Quaker City it is fair to assume 
that its circulation is a growingone. 
For a circulation that combines 
quantity and quality pretty evenly 
the Record seems to lead. Its 
classified columns are growing. It 
presumably has more country Cir- 
culation than any other Philadel- 
phia daily. Once the leading pa- 
per of the city, it is now going 
through a policy of retrenchment, 
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but is still so firmly established 
that it produced a profit of $400,- 
ooo last year, The Press is the 
leading quality medium next to the 
rublic Ledger, and outward indi- 
cations support its ‘publisher’s as- 
sertion that the circulation lately 
acquired through premiums is 
stable. The Press appears to be 
most successful in its circulation 
campaigns. The Public Ledger is 
all quality. It appears to occupy 
a position in Philadelphia similar 
to that of the Evening Post in 
New York, being the sort of news- 
paper that appeals to the older 
residents and the conservative 
moneyed classes. _ 

Conservative estimators say that 
Philadelphia has only about 70,000 
German readers, and that the in- 
fluence of the German dailies is 
shrinking more rapidly there than 
in any other city, The people 
known as “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
do not read German, their lang- 
uage being a peculiar dialect that is 
not written at all. For household 
goods and any general commodity 
appealing to home people the Ger- 
man dailies of Philadelphia are of 
service, unquestionably reaching 
readers who do not see the English 
dailies. For quantity of circula- 
tion the Gazette is palpably the 
best paper. For quality the Dem- 
okrat would be of service. Neither 
the Abend Post or the Tageblatt 
are likely to get much considera- 
tion by the judicious general ad- 
vertiser. 

“Pusiic LEDGER,” 
Established 1836. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the issue of Printers’ INK, May, 
18th ultimo, the opening article is devot- 
ed to the Philadelphia Bulletin, con- 
suming five and a half pages of very 
complimentary allusions, very much of 
which is justified; the Ledger most 
heartily endorses most of what is said 
as to the high standing, great success, 
capable management and expanding in- 
fluence of the Bulletin under its present 
ownership and management, and _ re- 
joices that these achievements have been 
accomplished by fair, honorable and up- 
right business methods. 

hile this is all true, it is only fair 
that the exploits of the Bulletin should 
be presented without disparagement to 
other newspapers in this city, but, un- 
fortunately, the article (which appears 
as an editorial expression of PRINTERS’ 
Inx because it has no signature, and 
appears as original matter of the staff) 
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contains some unjust allusions to: other 
newspapers. The sin of omission is 
especiaily serious. In one part of the 
article a quotation appears as follows: 
“The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
paper that carries a large volume of this 
advertising’ (small retailers). Another 
sentence that is quotable is as follows: 
“The Bulletin stands next to the In- 
quirer in point of classified advertising, 
in Mr. Simpson’s opinion. The Inquirer 
seems to be conceded first place * * * 
The Bulletin is pressing its morning 
contemporary hard. However, the clas- 
sified manager of the Record points to 
increases in the latter paper’s want col- 
umns, and also claims second place.” 

The publication of these statements in 
Printers’ INK calls for a statement of 
facts regarding the general class of ad- 
vertising in the Philadelphia dailies, and 
we have taken the trouble to make a 
very careful measurement of the lineage 
and advertisements in the chief general 
classifications. 7 

We presume Printers’ INK would not 
care to publish full details of the lineage 
and advertisements, but some statistical 
facts on the situation -in Philadelphia 
will no doubt prove of interest to your 
general readers. We have taken the 
pains to very carefully measure and 
count the advertisements of the classi- 
fications below for each of ‘the’ morning 
and afternoon papers in Philadelphia— 
daily, six days in the week—exceptin 
the Item, and it discloses a state o 
facts which no doubt will clear away 
many misapprehensions regarding the 
Philadelphia situation. 

Among the most significant showin 
in the tableon next page is the fact that ih 
“Auctions” the Public Ledger carries 
more than all the balance of the morn- 
ing and afternoon papers in Philadetphia 
together, and this in the face of the fact 
that very considerable effort has been 
made to take away this business, one 
morning newspaper going so far as to 
put in Auction advertisements six 
months ftee of cost, but the effort has 
proven unsuccessful, 

It is also proper to mention that .with 
respect to “Deaths,” it is agreed among 
the newspapers that no canvass is to be 
made among the undertakers, and no 
commission is to be pafd undertakers, 
the “Deaths” being sent to the office 
ow any influence being brought to 
ear. 

Although the Ledger has considerable 
lead in financial advertising, its adver- 
— rates are very much higher. Th« 
Public Ledger carries almost as much 
Legal” as the balance of the newspa- 
pers put together; the Legal rate is 
uniform in the city, and no commissions 
are paid court officers. 

In “New Publications” the Ledger 
also has a considerable lead, notwith- 
standing the fact that its rate is double 
several of the papers, and 33 1-3 higher 
than the balance. 

It is_ a remarkable fact. that the 
Public Ledger is carrying almost one- 
third of the Real Estate lineage in the 
city, and this in the face of the fact 
that its Real Estate advertising rate 
is higher than any other newspaper. 

In the classifications named it shows 
that the Public Ledger has_an_extra- 
ordinary lead in every classification ex- 
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cept “Horses,” “Helps and Sits” and 
“Lost and Found,” being second in the 
three classifications named, and first in 
all the balance. The measurements are 
made for the week days for the months 


of March, April and May, 1904, and as 
the lineage will probably be of more in- 
terest than the number of advertise- 
ments, we give it below for each newspaper 
for the three months named. 

In Religious advertising the Ledger 
is considerably in the lead, and with 
the Bulletin, the two papers carry five- 
sixths of the total amount, but the 
Public Ledger’s rate for “Religious” is 
fifty per cent higher than the Bulletin 
—their rate being ten cents and the 
Ledger’s fifteen. 

In “Resorts” the Ledger also has a 


month, as compared to the.corresponding 
month last year, lost 24,564 lines. The 
Press lost 10,647 lines; the North Amer- 
tcan, which runs situations free on Sun- 
day, quaet 12,856 lines, whereas the 
Record, which is quoted above as making 
“such rapid strides for second place, 
lost 1198 lines, and carried less than 
one-fifth of the lineage of the Ledger in 
May, 1904 in “Helps and Sits” alone. 
Yours very truly, 
Pusiic LeEpGEr, 
S. C. Berger, Advertising Manager. 


A fac-simile of the above letter 
was mailed to the advertisers of 
the country by the advertising man- 
ager of the Ledger. The Little 
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considerable lead, notwithstanding the 
fact that its rate is considerably higher 
than the other newspapers. 

The heading ‘Special Notices” em- 
braces minutes of meetings and an- 
nouncements of societies, a character of 
business that can in no way be solicited, 
but it is very significant in showing the 
preference felt by learned philanthropic, 
professional and religious societies. 

It would not be amiss in this same 
connection, to: state that for the month 
of May, 1904, the Public Ledger gained 
in “Helps and Wants” 15,680 lines, 


whereas the Inquirer during the same 


* Number of advertisements. 


Schoolmaster has just received a 
communication from an advertis- 
ing man on the staff of a Phila- 
delphia morning paper which reads 
as follows: 


I understand that the Ledger has writ- 
ten you a letter criticizing your recent 
interview with the Bulletin, giving a lot 
of statements in regard to its superior- 
ity. 

I am just in receipt of a copy of this 
letter which they are sending to adver- 
tisers and “it is to laugh.” The origi- 
nator of the letter has not much respect 
for truth. i 
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A TALK ON PIANO ADVER- 
TISING WITH ONE WHO 
KNOWS IT. 


In Philadelphia the piano adver- 
tising of C. J. Heppe & Son is con- 
sidered among the best, and Mr. 
William J. Romig, the man who 
has for years written all of this 
store’s advertising kas the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in- 
formed men in the advertising 
business, by reason of his long and 
varied experience. 

While Printers’ INK has printed 
much about Piano advertising, yet 
I felt sure that a talk with Mr. 
Romig would surely bring out 
some new and interesting features, 
based upon his personal experience. 

Said he: 

“Theoretically, advertising the 
piano is no different from any 
other form of advertising. Prac- 
tically it is. While piano making 
is one of the oldest industries, 
yet until recently (when all ad- 
vertising has improved) the piano 
has been given the most uninterest- 
ing publicity—largely due to the 
fact, no doubt, that there is so 
small a latitude for platitudes. 

“In a piano, tone, architectural 
beauty and lineage (where it has 
any) are the main talking-points. 
To find in the subject of pianos 
something less commonplace and 
more interesting, the successful 
advertiser must be a close student 
of human nature. His probable 
clientele must give him the in- 
spiration. He has to overcome 
what perhaps no other advertiser 
has to contend with—prejudice and 
sentiment. 

“Sentiment enters into the selec- 
tion of a piano more than anything 
else human-kind purchases. To 
many, the purchase of a piano is 
a mark of social distinction, rather 
than an implement of harmony. To 
these, ornate, external beauty and 
price are the salient features. They 
want (and usually get) a_hand- 
some piece of furniture. On the 





other hand the true music lover, 
unconsciously perhaps, has a pre- 
ference even before he hears any 
piano with a view of buying. 
“The piano man has at least one 
point in common with all other ad- 
His piano and business 


vertisers. 
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methods must make good the ad- 
vertising. Both must be so good 
that the advertiser must himself 
believe them absolutely peerless— 
this, of course, without egotism to 
the exclusion of improvements 
where needs suggest. If he has 
full confidence in himself and his 
business, he will constantly find 
fresh and interesting things to 
write about the piano—homely 
sentiment that appeals to the plain 
thinker ; who has formed no ideals 
in a piano and is still open to 
conviction. 

“Every piano has something that 
another lacks, 

“Some have more ‘somethings’ 
than others. I am convinced that 
the pianos I advertise have more 
than any others. I think my en- 
thusiastic belief in this will help 
me more than scores of superla- 
tive adjectives. It engenders in- 
spiration to advertise so as to se- 
cure and hold the confidence—a 
valuable asset, for in pianos, as in 
nothing else, the average buyer is 
entirely at the mercy of the dealer. 
Another safe axiom—never say 
quite as much in your advertising 
as you can actually do when you 
and the piano face the prospective 
buyer. I think the reason why 
piano advertising is considered a 
more difficult problem than other 
lines is due to the fact that the 
piano man has had to create his 
field unaided, as are some other ad- 
vertisers, whose merchandising is 
treated in the news columns, un- 
consciously educating people to a 
need not before. realized. Wel- 
come, indeed, will be the day when 
the newspapers treat pianos and 
things musical, the beauty of music 
in the home, and like subjects, as 
they now treat other matters. For 
instance, what paper is considered 
complete without the woman’s 
page filled with fashion notes?— 
helps the modiste. Another to 
sporting events—helps popularize 
sporting goods; another to stock 
reports—makes the broker pos- 
sible; another to horse racing— 
keeps the bookmaker in luxury; 
another to a prize fight or theatri- 
cal notes—undoubtedly sells the 
tickets. And so on in almost end- 
less array.” 

Joun H. Srnserc. 
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DESCRIPTION AND PRICE. 


The advertising of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York, has been direct- 
ed the past six years by I. 
Jonas, who is said to be the highest 
salaried department store adver- 
tising man in the metropolis. On 
March 1 Mr. Jonas resigned his 
position to become the advertising 
manager of the Chamberlin-John- 
son-Du Bose Co., Atlanta, Ga. Be- 
fore his departure he talked with 
a PRINTERS’ INK reporter regard- 
ing the methods he had followed 
in the Macy advertising. 

“Prices were the feature of the 
store’s newspaper ads when I took 
charge of the department in 1898,” 
he said. “They were constructed 
on the belief that so long as you 
print prices in large type the de- 
scription of goods may be dis- 
pensed with. This belief is still 
prevalent among advertisers, and 
is preached as a truth by adver- 
tising journals. I believed that it 
was a fallacy, and the Macy ad- 
vertising since then has convinced 
me that if there is only room for 
either price or description it is 
better to leave out price. Printing 
the price in wood type makes the 
article no cheaper when purchasers 
come to the store, and there are so 
many grades of merchandise in a 
department store that the price 
alone means nothing. Further- 
more, there has been so much 
trickery in retail advertising that 
the price alone implies the store 
is afraid to describe the article. 
The reader naturally mistrusts the 
ad, and suspects a trick. 

“When I came to Macy’s I had 
had nearly fifteen years’ experience 
in retail merchandising, beginning 
with a country store in Rome, Ga., 
from which I went to Atlanta, and 
then to Siegel, Cooper & Co., in 
Chicago, where I was advertising 
man during the World’s Fair. I 
knew merchandise and values at 
first hand, and began to print quiet 
descriptions that gave information 
about goods, using relatively small 
type for prices. When the big 
black prices were cut out of the 
Macy ads there was a protest from 
every buyer in the store. 

“What are you trying to do? 





was the cry. ‘People don’t want 
descriptions! The only thing that 
draws them jis the price.’ 

“I maintained that price adver- 
tising could be written by a boy, 
and that the price printed in non- 
pareil would be seen just as easily 
as the ten-line pica black figure. 
The buyers brought pressure to 
bear on the firm. I resigned, but 
was asked to stay. Nathan Straus, 
half owner of the company, thought 
my ideas good and stood by me. 
The description style of advertis- 
ing was continued. During the six 
years that I have been with the 
firm its methods of advertising 
have had a great deal to do with 
a change of merchandising policy. 
Macy’s had always been known as 
a store selling at low prices, but 
the better class of trade formerly 
confused low prices with cheap 
goods. To-day the store enjoys a 
distinct reputation for quality mer- 
chandising, and has been removed 
forever from the danger of being 
classed with stores that sell 
shoddy. 

“Descriptions of goods will bring 
more people to a store than prices. 
Go among the Macy buyers to-day 
and they will tell you that thev 
would rather have an ad of their 
department printed without a price 
than to omit the description. Eigh- 
teen months after the new style of 
advertising was begun the buyers 
were all in favor of it, for it sold 
goods. People of a better class 
came to see offerings. Higher 
grade goods were sold because the 
description made them more desir- 
able than the kind of stuff manu- 
factured with low price in view. 
The only kind of description that 
will produce these results in re- 
tailing is that based on a first hand 
knowledge of goods, and to acquire 
this knowledge is a never-ending 
task for the department store ad- 
vertising man. There are literally 
thousands of articles to study, and 
unless they are thoroughly under- 
stood in detail the advertising man 
cannot talk intelligently about 
them. It is of little use to quiz 
the buyer—I have found it a waste 
of time. He lacks imagination and 
powers of description. He has no 
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language to tell what he knows. 
He is a specialist, and hasn’t the 
broad view necessary to advertis- 
ing description. The advertising 
man must often act as a check on 
him, for he will overrate articles 
in his enthusiasm. The buyer picks 
up a lot of bronzes, or china, or 
cloaks, and by his cleverness as a 
buyer gets them at a price that is 
really low. He is full of his bar- 
gain, and describes it glowingly to 
the adman. Unless the latter 
knows goods and values he is in 
danger of overrating the lot in his 
advertising, and when the people 
come to buy there is disappoint- 
ment. Advertising description 
should tell humanly interesting 
things about the goods. This in- 
formation is got by tracing articles 
through the processes of manufac- 
ture. I regularly go through mills 
and factories, studying processes, 
A linen collar doesn’t look so very 
complex, but the details of its mak- 
ing are very interesting. So with 
a suit of clothes, a carpet, or any 
food article. The department 
store now sells antique rugs and 
bronzes, fine china and cut glass, 
oil paintings. The advertising man 
must know the art value of these 
things, and where they come from. 
Not long ago I visited a New York 
home in which is a fine collection 
of china and bric-a-brac, got to- 
gether during tours in Europe. 
The knowledge of these objects 
that I have acquired for advertis- 
ing purposes enabled me to tell 
just who made each piece. The 
study of textiles is an endless one. 
In broadcloths, for instance, I 
know that the best are made in 
Bradford, England—a town on the 
River Avon where the loomsmen 
have been weaving these fabrics 
for centuries. In wash goods there 
are German, French, Scotch, Irish 
and American makes, all different. 
Every article of merchandise has 
its history, its differences of qual- 
ity, and when these have been 
learned it is necessary to know 
what uses people put it to. The 
woman’ buying wash goods for her 
summer gowns is interested in 
knowing whether they will stand 
the moist climate of the seashore, 
and every article to eat, use or 
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wear is subjected to similar ques- 
tions by the consumer. These must 
be answered in the advertising. 
The greatest amount of fact must 
be compressed in small space. De- 
scription must be interesting as 
well as reliable, for readers gen- 
erally turn last to the ads in a 
newspaper, and are a bit jaded, 
and they want descriptions that 
stimulate interest. | Merchandise 
must be described in a_ bright, 
snappy way. Description is by no 
means rare in department store 
advertising, but the kind common- 
ly printed is too often mere flow- 
ers and verbiage, thrown together 
to hide ignorance of goods and 
\ lues. An examination of New 
York department store advertising 
day by day will show a great deal 
of description that does not de- 
scribe. Adjectives cannot be sub- 
stituted for information. Depart- 
ment store advertising should edu- 
cate the public in grades of goods 
and real values. If readers are 
told the truth about goods instead 
of stunned with prices they will 
buy better quality, and the reputa- 
tion of the store is built on a firm 
foundation. Price advertising is 
sensational and transitory in its 
effect. We have repeatedly de- 
monstrated that descriptions will 
draw more people than prices. The 
attractions of the low price are 
overrated by merchants. To at- 
tempt to create interest by prices 
alone is to walk in a circle, for 
the sensational effect is over in a 
day, and the store loses all the 
cumulative effect of solid, educa- 
tional, continuous, descriptive pub- 
licity.” 





SEND six cents in stamps for new 
sample book of 300 cuts suitable for 
retail advertisers and publishers. Ad- 
dress PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
Department Cut Service, 45 Rose St., 
New York. 
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THE above is a reproduction of Buster Brown, 
the comic page of the New York Heradd of Sunday, 
June 26. Comic pages are a feature of the modern 
Sunday newspaper, and Buster Brown is the best of 
them all. Buster and his dog Tige entertain thou- 
sands every week, and between the boy and the dog 
the honors are more than even for the quadruped, 
The popularity of Buster is attested by Buster 
Brown suits, hose, suspenders, hats, caps and other 
articles of wear for children. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR MANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS. 
By Edmund Bartlett, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





The question came up regarding 
the best means of extending the 
trade of a certain manufacturing 
concern, 

For years the business had been 
confined to a few large accounts. 
The goods had been sold almost 
exclusively through jobbers and 
practically the entire output of the 
factory was taken by eight or ten 
houses in different parts of the 
country. 

The manufacturer simply fur- 
nished the goods on the jobbers’ 
orders. After being delivered to 
the jobbers, he never knew where 
they went, except in a general way 
—he did not specifically know 
every channel of trade through 
which the jobbers distributed them. 

In other words, the jobbers own- 
ed the trade. The manufacturer 
simply supplied what the jobbers 
called for. He did not come into 
contact with the retail dealer, much 
less the ultimate consumer. 

The goods were good—none 
better made. Prices were as low as 
those of other manufacturers for 
the same quality. Up to within a 
few seasons ago the element of 
competition did not enter into the 
question, because after season con- 
tracts had been made with various 
jobbers for the output of the fac- 
tory, it was ‘only a question of 
turning out so many goods. 

This condition prevailed for 
some years—then something com- 
menced to happen. Several of the 
jobbers concluded that they could 
make the goods cheaper them- 
selves or have them made by other 
factories for less money—to which 
the manufacturer replied that he did 
not care for the business at a iower 
price, because he could not main- 
tain quality at a cut price. The 
result was that in a single season 
he lost several jobbing customers 
and the loss made a big hole in his 
yearly business. 

The matter of finding other 





large jobbers to replace those lost 
involved more than the work of a 
few days or a few weeks. The 
manufacturer’s goods were made 
to meet the requirements of a cer- 
tain class of trade and it meant 
considerable labor to adapt his fa- 
cilities to the requirements of new 
jobbing trade. 

What, then, was to be done? The 
advertising man suggested to the 
manufacturer that, instead of at- 
tempting to confine his business to 
a few large accounts which par- 
tially crippled him whenever he 
lost one or two, it would be better 
to build up his business among the 
rank and file of desirable dealers. 

“But,” said the manufacturer, “I 
dare not do this yet awhile. It 
might drive away the big people I 
now have.” “Do they cover the 
entire country?” the advertising 
man asked. “No.” “Then,” said 
the advertising man, “what is the 
matter with going after the trade 
that your big customers don’t con- 
trol and also after the trade that 
is controlled by the jobbers you 
have already lost? There is enough 
of it either way you look at it, isn’t 
there?” “Yes, the trade is there; 
but it could not be thoroughly cov- 
ered with salesmen. The. cost’ 
would be prohibitive.” 

“You don’t have to send sales- 
men after all this trade,” the ad- 
vertising man told him. “You 
could establish resident agents in 
strongly competitive territory and 
then start an aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign in the territory which 
you cannot afford to cover with a 
large staff of traveling men.” 

It happened that the manufactur- 
er was an old traveling man him- 
self and he was somewhat skepti- 
cal about the feasibility of the 
plan. When he wanted to sell a 
bill of goods he had always been 
in the habit of going to talk with 
a man face to face and did not be- 
lieve in any other method than 
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word of mouth advertising, as he 
expressed it. However, the up- 
shot of it all was that he decided 
to go into an experimental cam- 
paign. 

It was then up to the advertising 
man to get the results. 

After studying the situation 
carefully he mapped out a plan of 
campaign to reach 2,500 dealers in 
a specified territory through the 
mails. 

Then he prepared a good scheme 
for the distribution of samples 
(this being a case where it was 
necessary to show samples to 
demonstrate strength, flavor, puri- 
ty and the appearance of the goods 
in the package). 

Then he prepared a series of ad- 
vertising matter that talked. There 
wasn’t a line of the adsmithery ele- 
ment in it. There were no stock 
cuts—no “boiler plate” matter of 
any kind. No pretty but meaning- 
less pictures. The illustrations 
really illustrated. The whole thing 
was worked out purely from the 
standpoint of practical salesman- 
ship and an intimate knowledge 
of the goods and the best ways of 
selling them. 

Finally, a thoroughly effective 
follow-up system was planned for 
handling inquiries in every detail. 

Then the campaign was sprung. 
The advertising actually brought 
in a number of large direct orders 
and any number of good inquiries 
which were closely followed up 
and converted into sales. The net 
result was that this manufacturer 
opened up a virgin field at a com- 
paratively insignificant cost and 
woke up to the possibilities of 
doing such work on a much larger 
scale. 

What was most important of all, 
he demonstrated the feasibility of 
working independently of jobbers 
and of owning and controlling his 
own trade. He is still distributing 
his goods in some sectioas through 
jobbers who remain loyal to him, 
but should they, at any time, with- 
draw their trade and take up other 
goods, the manufacturer is prepar- 
ed to spring upon dealers the cam- 
paign which worked so effectively 
in other sections where the job- 
bers felt that they could do with- 


out this particular manufacturer. 

Un analyzing the results the ad- 
vertising man finds that desirable 
business has been created through- 
out the Southwest, especially in 
points easily accessible from St. 
Louis, where tival manufacturers, 
or jobbers working jin the interest 
of those manufacturers, are raking 
the territory as with a fine tooth- 
comb. 

He now reasons that if desirable 
business can be gotten from such 
strongly competitive territory it 
certainly proves that there is much 
more trade in these same sections, 
as well as in sections that are not 
so strongly competitive—provided 
the right kind of advertising mat- 
ter is sent out and the work kept 
up. 

Figuring on the basis of past re- 
turns the advertising man_con- 
servatively estimates that with an 
expenditure of from $600 to $800 
he could, during the course of two 
seasons, take up a given territory 
and produce entirely new business 
amounting to between $10,000 and 
$15,000 

This isn’t a very large amount 
considered as a turnover, but when 
you reflect that the business is new 
and composed almost wholly of 
first orders it furnishes an interest- 
ing object lesson of the moderate 
cost of obtaining brand new trade 
whose business, in the course of a 
few seasons, will run into many 
times this volume on repeated 
orders. It moreover assures the 
manufacturer that these results on 
a small scale in a comparatively 
limited and strongly competitive 
territory can readily be achieved 
over a wider territory, and that in 
the course of a few seasons he can 
build up a large new trade, all his 
own, with an annual appropriation 
of less than $5,000 


* * * 


This article may suggest to any 
manufacturer in almost any line of 
business a method of building up 
a desirable business by mail and 
if necessary of cutting loose from 
jobbers and going after the trade 
direct. 

But if any manufacturer thinks 
that he can go into such work 
without an intelligent idea of what 
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he is doing, he had better keep his 
money in his pocket and stick to 
the old methods of doing business. 

His plan should be the first thing 
for consideration. This must be 
wrought out of the peculiar con- 
ditions of his own business, and 
until these thoroughly harmonize 
with his business, or his business 
is re-adjusted to meet a thoroughly 
practical plan, he had better not 
send out a line of printed matter. 

Then after he gets his plan right, 
he should resolutely stick to a de- 
termination not to send out ordin- 
ary circular matter. In order to 
become a distinctive advertiser he 
must send out good matter and pay 
the price for tt. If he sends out 
cheap stuff it will largely defeat the 
very end for which he is working. 

Finally, he must keep it up for a 
sufficient length of time. If he 
sends out two or three or four 
pieces of matter at a regular inter- 
val and doesn’t get the results he 
expects he should not get dis- 
couraged. He should make sure 
that all the hooks are there for 
pulling inquiries or orders and then 
keep pegging away, as results are 
certain to come if goods, prices, 
advertising plan, literature and the 
“sticktoitiveness” of the advertiser 
are what they should be. 

I have known many a mail ad- 
vertising campaign which was 
planned in the most careful manner 
to hardly pay for its salt the first 
season, but which won out hand- 
somely by the second or third 
season. 

pair eee nS rae ave 
PUT THE ADVERTISEMENT IN 
EVIDENCE. 
A persistent panhandler who propped 


a homeward bound Brooklynite in City 


Hall Park and begged for a nickel for 
carfare to go uptown and get a job had 
something new in the way of evidence 
to dispel incredulity. 

Dere’s de job, all right, boss,” said 
he. “I don’t know whedder me at’letic 
trainin’ at college or me natural re- 
sources fits me fer it de best, but I’m 
all in an’ desperate. Here, read it.” 
And he produced an evening paper and 
pointed to this advertisement: 

WANTED—A strong young man; 
call, with reference, between 9 and 10 
A. . THE BLANK DISINFECT- 
ING CO., 2d av. 

The citizen looked him over at close 

uarters and was so convinced of his 
tness for the job that he got the nickel. 
—New York Sun, 


Second Talk to 





Manufacturers 





Does the jobber own you, or do you 
own the jobber? Does the jobber buy 
your g because he is compelled to, 
or must you offer him your goods at 
prices fixed by him or by B pgs competi- 
tors? Is your margin of profit large 
enough to enable you to make your 
goods of the high quality you would 
prefer, or must you lower the quality to 
meet competition and keep trade? 

Who fixes prices? 

Who owns the good will of your busi- 
ness-—-you or your traveling men ? 

If they should leave you and go to 
another house, could they take with 
them the good will of your business ? 

Are you insured against losing trade 
just as you are insured against fire, 
death, accident and bad debts? 

Where does the demand for your 

roduct come from—from the jobber or 

~ the consumner ? a ‘ot 
uppose the consumer knew all about 
our goods, liked them, believed in 
hem, demanded them Would not the 
dealer be compelled to handle them? 
Would not the jobber be compelled to 
supply the dealer? Would not the job- 
ber be compelled to order your goods at 
your price? Would not your relation 
to the jobber be reversed? Is this not 
ae, safe, logical, lasting flow of 
rade 

Suppose you brought all this about. 
Who, then, could impose conditions 
upon you? Who, then, would own the 
good will of your business ? 

If the great buying public of this 
country demanded your goods, future 
trade would be assured, market condi- 
tions inoperative, quality could be as 
high as you liked and prices would be 
of your own meking. 

Break the shackles that bind your 
business; clean off the barnacles that 


impede its pi Ss. 

Advertising is the answer to most of 
these questions, but to apply advertis- 
ing to your problem uires special 
study of your special conditions. 

We desire to open co ndence 

with manufacturers whose quick is 

reached by this probing question, but 

such correspondence will involve no ob- 

ligation on your part other than a 

ee consideration of what we have 
say. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, 


St. James Building, - - New York. 





What we would most like to 
manufacturer 


name placed upon the mail list 

of our new monthly organ, The 
CH Book, which will keep him in touch with us 
and our solution of these problems. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. best of all submitted. 








A June Offering of Men's 


Fine Negligee Shirts 
iy & 5 each. 


The-man who prides himself in his taste for 
fine linen will be given an opportunity to 
ratify his taste in this sale of fine’ summer 
negligee. shirts. To begin with, they are 

either commonplece in design or fabric; they’ 
are shirts your ultra haberdasher would as 
$1.50 to $2 for.. You may choose from more 
than a score of distinctive patterns, in plain or 
plaited -front shirts with cuffs attached or sep- 
arate. Complete siz: ranges. Among them 
are shirts of imported madras, percales, mada- 
polons and satin brochets, in light and dark.. 
colorings, All to go'at.85c. the shirt. 


WM. VOGEL @ SON, 


Broadway. Houston St. 








test 





this issue of Printers’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
It was sent 
In response to the weekly ad con- in by John H. Sinberg, Philadel- 











thirty-one — advertisements phia, and it appeared in the New 
were received in time for report in York Times for June 24, 1904. A 
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coupon was mailed to Mr. Sinberg 
as provided in the conditions which 
govern this contest, viz.: Any 
reader may send in an ad which 
he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry. Reasonable care 
should be exercised to send what 
seem to be good advertisements. 
Each week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior to 
every other submitted in the same 
week. The ad so selected will be 
reproduced in Printers’ INK, if 
possible, and the name of the send- 
er, together with the name and 
date of the paper in which it had 
insertion, will also be stated. A 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK will be sent 
to the person who sends the best 
ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should preferably be an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness. The sender must give his 
own name and date of the paper in 
which the ad had insertion. 


—+o9——_—— 

At last the doctor consented to smile; 
the nurse was already laughing; the 
shadow had lifted from the sick room, 
and everything was well; and after pro- 
fusely bathing her eyes Aunt Jennie 
came down to the breakfast table, where 
her two small nieces were seated, won- 
dering what had turned the house so 
topsy-turvy that morning. 

“Guess what I know, girlies!’’ she 
eaid, gayly. “There is a little baby 
brother up-stairs. He came this morn- 
ing when you were asleep. What do 
as © think of that?’ 


Did he?” exclaimed the sharp-eyed 
Edith, “Then I know who brought 
him.” 

“You do?” 


“Yes; it was the milkman. It said so 
on his cart yesterday.” 

“Said what?” said Aunt Jennie in 
astonishment. 

“Why, ‘Families supplied daily 
was the quick reply.—New York Times. 


a 

“Widow, aged thirty-five, very cour- 
ys eous, desires Tires as cook or maid- 

-all-work 5" a large family. Good ref- 
erase —L. 

Presemably the = widow is “very 
courngeaes in see a position in a 
ae family. ~ Philadelphia Merchants’ 
jutde. 


Set al Rama how do you spell 
a 


agg ur ger you spell it with 
~~ sometimes with four.— 


—_+o+ 
‘*What made you angry with that shoe clerk?” 
“Why, didn’t you hear him say that pair he 
tried on me were the greatest shoes out? ’—= 
Minneapolis Times. 
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1903 A RECORD YEAR 


FOR THE 


Chicago Record-Herald 


icago 
pers thea advertisin, ished in 
iyo} 4 compared wi Se s! 

HE RECORD-HERALD ‘ained 706 
columns 71 lines. The Tribune lost 
860 columns 212 lines. The Examiner 
and Sunday American lost 2,707 col- 
umns 99 lines. 

This, notwithstanding THE REc- 
ORD-HERALD refused to publish many 
advertisements accepted by other 
papers, and all the rates of THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD are on its rate card. 
The only morning paper in Chicago 
that dare publish its circulation. 


The average circulation for 


1903: Sunday, 191,3173 
Daily, 154,218. 
The largest two-cent circulation in 
= United States, morning or even- 
Z- 
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BILLBOARD ADVERTISING 





Billposting has been treated from 
many view points; still, one of the 
most surprising facts to me is, 
that in spite of all the discussion 
which has taken place, and not- 
withstanding the immense amount 
of money now being yearly ex- 
pended for outdoor publicity, so 
much of unreasonable prejudice 
and misapprehension should still 
exist concerning this important ad- 
vertising medium. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that bill- 
. posting, although the oldest form 
of advertising in existence, only 
reached its present prominent posi- 
tion as a medium for commercial 
advertising within recent years. 
Within this brief period no sys- 
tem of publicity has made more 
rapid progress along practical and 
clearly defined lines, 

This advance has been attained, 
with rare exceptions, against the 
active opposition of the public 
press. Yet the newspapers have in 
reality helped the billposters. Their 
opposition, born of a purpose to 
prevent the growth of the industry, 
through a mistaken idea that they 
would thus help to destroy a pos- 
sible competing advertising system, 
has had an exactly contrary effect. 
The persistency with which they 
agitated all the evils, real and as- 
sumed, of billposting, hastened, it 
is true, in bringing these matters 
to the early attention of municipal 
authorities all over the country, 
with the result that in all the 
larger cities ordinances and laws 
have been enacted governing the 
business in such a way as to elimi- 
nate all its possible abuses, and 
these restrictions, while at the 
same time safeguarding the public’s 
interests, have put the business on 
a well-defined legal basis. It is 
now evident that these steps were 
really necessary in the course of 
the proper growth of a ponderous 
industry, and might have taken 
more years to accomplish without 
the agitation started and so strenu- 


ously fostered by the newspapers. 
It was also made clear, after the 
smoke of battle had cleared away, 
that most, if not all, the bad fea- 
tures of billposting, the press so 
strongly opposed, dwelt largely in 
the imagination of those who fool- 
ishly thought they saw in the 
growth of outdoor advertising a 
possible diminution in the revenue 
of the medium they represented. 
Thus, without so intending, the 
newspapers aided in the speedy es- 
tablishment of a systematized and 
uniform advertising service in the 
open air that could hardly be beat- 
en if it had been in the hands of 
a hundred J. Pierpont Morgans 
from its -infanoy. 

Within * the da&t two\ for three 
years a* mote-treasonable | Lagfitudé’ . 
has been evinced by the newspa- 
pers, and some which formerly 
were most active in denouncing 
outdoor advertising, are now using 
boards persistently and quite effec- 
tively. 

Billposting is a form of publicity 
which requires practical experience 
to obtain proper returns upon the 
investment. The advertiser who 
considers billposting, in compari- 
son to newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising, as a simple matter, and 
that therefore he can safely dis- 
pense with the advice and guid- 
ance of men of experience in this 
line, makes a serious mistake. This 
has been the error which in nine 
cases Out of ten accounts for the 
failure to reach the highway of 
success through billposting. 

Asa general proposition it rare- 
ly pays to invest in billposting on 
a small scale. Also, to be effec- 
tive, outdoor advertising should 
not be of short duration. A period 
of display covering three months 
or longer pays much better, and 
leaves a more lasting impression 
than a shorter display, however 
strong the latter may be. The 
public mind is impressed by the 
size of an advertising project, but 























its greater value consists in having 
it in sight for a reasonable period. 
The constant reiteration of the 
message your poster contains 
drives the thought home and in- 
dellibly fixes it on the memory. 

Not all advertisers, even those 
who use posters, seem to have 
properly grasped the true province 
and mission of the poster. A post- 
er should be of a striking design 
and with a simple appealing mes- 
sage to catch the eye and inspire 
the mind. There have been really 
clever posters that have failed be- 
cause they were too clever. A post- 
er to be a success must say some- 
thing simply and straight; some- 
thing that the simplest among us 
can catch hold of and see in a 
moment. A writer in Billposting 
and Outdoor Pubitcity, an English 
publication, rather forcefully treats 
of this feature of the poster when 
he says: 

The fault of quite half the posters 
on the billboards is that ye neither tell 
things directly or simply; that they pre- 
fer to offer suggestions in the abstract 
for the passer-by to ponder over at his 
leisure. Posters are not for pondering 
over. They are for the man in a hurry, 
and must, of necessity, be composed so 
as to tell their story in the same hurry. 
A glance at a poster should take in all 
it has to say. he less there is for the 
eye to grasp the quicker the story is 
impressed and the better the poster. The 
message of a poster is like the message 
conveyed by telegram. The more there 
is in it the more costly it becomes, only 
while you pay at the rate of each wor’ 
in the telegram, in the poster you pay 
dearly by the loss of conspicuousness, 
which a crowded poster must produce. 
The posters that stand out are the 
crisp-messaged ones. By “standing out” 
it must not be taken as meaning merely 
the effect of a heavy or light poster in 
its environment when a billposting loca- 
tion is viewed critically or leisurely No, 
it is the poster that flashes its story 
upon the passer-by, who is being taken 
rapidly cost by ’bus or train, that stands 
out in the sense the writer has in mind. 

It is because posters do not al- 
ways tell this story plainly or com- 
pletely in few words that they 
often miss the fortune-making path 
for the users. 

I am willing to grant that the 
exploiting or marketing of few, 
if any, articles could be done to the 
best advantage by the employment 
of the poster medium exclusively. 
It, however, more naturally fits 
into and fills out magazine and 
newspaper advertising than any 
other medium. It reaches thous- 
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ands who read neither papers or 
magazines. Outdoor display is, in 
fact, the only advertising on a 
large scale that reaches all of the 
people without an effort on their 
part, and absolutely without pe- 
cuniary cost or even effort on their 
part. It forces itself upon the peo- 
ple you want to reach. In any 
territory it is desired to cover, 
posters can be displayed to con- 
front the consumer at every turn. 
They rise up in silent dignity where 
least expected, and tell their story 
with an impression that cannot be 
denied. Not only do you get your 
ad before the eyes of pretty nearly 
all the people in the territory cov- 
ered, but you get after them all 
the time and keep after them un- 
ceasingly. They cannot burn your 
advertisement or throw it into the 
waste paper basket. 

While newspapers and maga- 
zines supply the medium in which 
a proper description of the article 
advertised can be made, and min- 
ute particulars and details can be 
given, it is the billboard which can 
most effectually and economically 
popularize a name, _ trademark, 
package or catch line. These two 
mediums make a perfect combina- 
tion. Such has been the invariable 
experience of every large national 
advertiser, who has _ intelligently 
put this plan to a practical test. 
Advertising experts differ as to 
the proportion of the expenditure 
that should be devoted to each 
class, but experience has convinced 
me that when at least twenty-five 
per cent of the advertising appro- 
priation has been devoted to out- 
door display, better results have 
accrued to the advertiser than if 
he had devoted all of his appro- 
priation to newspapers or maga- 
zines. Publishers have learned 
that whatever helps the advertiser 
to sell his goods ultimately swells 
his income, and so year by year 
there is growing less opposition 
among the publishers towards the 
out-door medium, as they realize 
these two forces of publicity nat- 
urally supplement each other. Out- 
door advertising in a hundred 
ways reinforces newspaper adver- 
tising. It rivets public attention, 
often by a single word or a con- 
densed thought until the appear- 
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ance of the newspaper ad gives 
fuller information. “Thus,” says 
one writer, “when the two forces 
are working simultaneously, that 
of the out-door kind is all the time 
reaching the attention of the con- 
sumers, who consume yet read not, 
and consumers who read yet see 
not the advertisement.” 

Some business houses contend 
that billposting does not fit their 
proposition, but this argument is 
gradually dying out. A medium 
that reaches all the people all. the 
time, without expense to the pub- 
lic, cannot help but appeal to the 
thoughtful business man. Its 
adaptability as a factor in promot- 
ing the success of nearly every 
article of general consumption or 
use must be conceded. The con- 
spicuous success scored in too 
many instances furnishes convinc- 
ing lessons for any commercial 
concern. 

Few realize the rapid progress 
made by billposting as a general 
advertising medium. Compara- 
tively few years have elapsed since 
the theater and circus posters pre- 
dominated on the billboards, while 
to-day these two forms of amuse- 
ment furnish but a small portion 
of the billposters work. Commer- 
cial posting has completely over- 
shadowed it as a factor, and is 
steadily increasing in volume and 
importance. An open-air inspec- 
tion of the biilboards will reveal 
this; but a more impressive way 
of familiarizing one’s self with 
this fact is to visit a few of the 
large lithographing and show 
printing houses in New York. They 
will inform you that although the 
big circuses and the theaters are 
printing many more posters than 
heretofore, their combined outputis 
but a small percentage of the tons 
of commercial paper that daily roll 
off the presses. With this fact in 
mind, added to the knowledge that 
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it is claimed but five per cent of 
the world’s products suited to out- 
door publicity are advertised on 
the billboards, some idea can be 
gained of the immense possibilities 
in store for the billboard interests 
of this country. P 
With improved facilities and me- 
thods for handling billposting, new 
and higher grade clients are con- 
tinually being attracted to the ad- 
vantages offered by this medium, 
and the accession of new custom- 
ers will continue, if the sound, 
practical, business-like basis upon 
which the industry has been con- 
ducted for the last few years is 
maintained. Fortunately the ten- 
dency toward better service is evi- 
dent everywhere, and under such 
improving conditions it takes no 
prophet to foretell what a poten- 
tial factor billposting is destined 
to become in the advertising world. 
S. Pratt. 
_ or 
RAISED THE MORTGAGE ON THE 
COUNTY FAIR WITH ADVER- 
TISING. 


Last year the management of the Le- 
high County, Pa., Fair Association de- 
cided to spend some money in advertis- 
ing, and accordingly it appropriated 
$2,730.32 of which $2,234.34 went to 
newspapers. At this time the Society 
was $17,700 in debt, and the advertising 
appropriation looked pretty big. The 
advertising was placed in 112 newspa- 
pers in the territory from which the 
fair would attract attendance. The re- 
sult was surprising. The number of 
aid admissions was never before so 
arge. Receipts reached a total of $47,- 
532.04, of which $21,102.48 was for ad- 
missions. The Society was able to pay 
off $16,900 of its indebtedness, leaving 
only $800 outstanding.—National Stock- 
man and Farmer. 
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Tue mai! order man depends on the 
ad for the life and sustenance of his 
business. The retailer may rely on the 
store display of his stock to some ex- 
tent, and the manufacturer depends on 
the middle man to introduce his goods; 
but the mail order man must find his 
business salvation in the advertisement, 
ae by promptly and honestly filled 
orders. 
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** Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper.’’ 
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NOVELTY. 

“IT must have something new, even were 
there none in the world.” —La Fontaine. 

The search for novelty costs ad- 
vertisers a pretty penny yearly. Be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five per 
cent of the country’s annual ad- 
vertising expenditure (which will 
probably reach a thousand millions 
within the next two or three years) 
is wasted through worthless me- 
diums, weak copy, laxity in follow- 
ing up inquiries, strong publicity 
for weak goods, weak publicity 
for strong goods, and like chan- 
nels. The search for novelty ranks 
among the greatest channels of 
waste, beyond doubt. Furthermore, 
it causes waste in the campaigns 
of the most conservative. Experi- 
ence soon teaches an advertising 
man to reduce losses through 
worthless mediums and poor copy, 
but there is hardly a stage of ad- 
vertising wisdom at which he will 
not hunt novelty occasionally. As 
for the inexperienced advertising 
man, he goes upon the belief that 
novelty is the chief desideratum in 
publicity—that unless literature, 
ads, posters and car cards are “or- 
iginal” to the point of being bizarre 
they will not attract attention. The 
novelty hunter is evermore in evi- 
dence in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
mail. Some six months ago a 
manufacturing house in St. Louis 
submitted its annual catalogue, 
printed in a thoroughly commend- 
able manner, with excellent mat- 
ter and arrangement, exquisite 
lithographic and halftone illustra- 
tions and sane general make-up. 
But the pages of this expensive 
catalogue had been die-cut in cir- 
cular shape. The whole volume 
suggested a dinner plate, with four 
inches of straight edge at the left 
for binding purposes. It was an 
exceptionally. good catalogue, 
showing thought and ability and 
experience in every page. It was 
too good and impressive a cata- 
logue to be thrown away, even 
though it had not gone to retailers 
who would use it throughout the 
year. The firm that sent it out 
probably got as satisfactory returns 
from it as from any of its prede- 
cessors. But the circular form 
was a last straw—the yielding of 
an experienced advertising man to 
the novelty madness. The round 
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form represented two sorts of 
waste—first, the expense of die- 
cutting to obtain a bizarre effect 
that accomplished no useful pur- 
pose and second, a loss of dig- 
nity in the annual catalogue of a 
responsible, conservative establish- 
ment. Had such a catalogue been 
sent out by a firm not so well 
known, this loss of dignity might 
have been apparent in the year’s 
business. The round pages were 
used to impress at first glance. 
They accomplished this purpose, 
assuredly, but after the novelty had 
worn off the book was inconven- 
ient, not easily kept with other 
catalogues, and not likely to stand 
a years rough handling. As a 
rule, all booklets and folders cut 
into odd shapes with dies are 
wrong. They cost more than they 
are worth. At best they simply at- 
tract momentary attention, and it 
is possible to secure that attention 
through less costly means. There 
is a point in advertising where it 
is wisdom to abandon attempts to 
attract the reader’s attention. Pub- 
licity ought to be aimed at people 
who need it, and who want the 
business news it carries, whether 
they are aware of the fact or not. 
But in every business, no matter 
how wide its appeal, there is a 
portion of the population that can- 
not be exploited profitably—in the 
average business there is a portion 
of the population that must never 
be considered at all. When noth- 
ing but a die-cut booklet will se- 
cure a reading for literature, the 
class of readers is hardly worth the 
expense of the simplest brochure. 
Not long ago the advertising man- 
ager of a furniture house known 
for its dignified publicity went to 
his printer with the rough sketch 
of a booklet that he wanted die- 
cut in the shape of a chair. The 
printer happened to be one of that 
sort who know something of ad- 
vertising values and who will not 
execute orders against their own 
better judgment—a type of print: 
er rather too scarce in the adver- 
tising world. He told the adver- 
tising man that such a_ booklet 
would be undignified and wholly 
out of keeping with his firm’s pol- 
icy and publicity. “We want. it 
printed in a_ style so impressive 
that there will be no suggestion of 
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cheapness,” said the advertising 
man. “There is no method of ex- 
ecution that I know of which will 
make such a -booklet dignified,” 
insisted the printer. “Have it let- 
tered by hand on parchment, and 
it will still be cheap; it is funda- 
mentally undignified—fundament- 
ally wrong; no beauties of print- 
ing will save it; I am sorry, but it 
is, frankly, a cheap idea, and I 
think that you will agree with me 
when you have reconsidered the 
matter; wait a week and think it 
over.” At the end of a week the 
advertising man admitted that the 
printer was right. The one pur- 
pose of a booklet is to be a little 
book, telling a short story about 
goods or methods. When it at- 
tempts to be a chair, or a coat, or 
a littie china dog, it is fundament- 
ally wrong. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the newspaper ad disguised 
as news or fiction is wrong. True 
advertising ought to be weighty 
enough to attract readers for itself, 
and unless it has some vital story 
to tell there is no kind of accessory 
that will give it such weight. To 
attract attention to a_ superficial 
business story will not give it ad- 
vertising value. The search for 
novelty is less apparent in maga- 
zine publicity than in any other 
form of advertising—probably be- 
cause magazine space is the most 
costly, and must be handled most 
ably. Literature represents the 
largest item of waste in this direc- 
tion, while window accessories 
come next. Revolving apparatus 
for displaying goods and signs are 
commonly of a cheap sort, and do 
not add to the attractiveness of the 
goods. Most of them are wholly 
undignified. The wax dummy is 
another undignified accessory. Few 
window dressers can handle it with 
convincing effect, and practically 
all of the large New York stores 
have abandoned it—especially the 
clothing stores. Where accessories 
are used they are less child-like in 
their nature—palms, flowers, fab- 
rics of pronounced color and other 
articles that serve to catch the eye 
and set off the goods without being 
too prominent in themselves. The 
wax dummy is not a dignified ac- 
cessory, nor a thing of beauty— 
never was—never can be made so. 
It is fundamentally wrong. True 
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novelty is always effective, of 
course, but there is a hard and fast 
line ‘between the true and false. 
The advertising man who attains 
the maximum of originality with 
the minimum of the eccentric and 
rococo is he who has a keen sense 
of the eternal fitness of things. He 
has a sense of values—good taste. 
Recognizing the fact that all pub- 
licity must be dignified, he seldom 
uses sensational methods of at- 
tracting attention. The element of 
attractiveness must be put into the 
body of the ad, not upon its sur- 
face. The quality that gives ad- 
vertising value lies in the argument 
or the price, not in the catch lines. 
When fresh ways of wording the 
story have given it spice, and hu- 
manly interesting _ illustrations 
have set the matter off to the best 
advantage, there is no need to lay 
traps for readers who are not con- 
cerned with the message that the 
ad carries. If sensational methods 
are employed at all, the experienced 
advertising man uses them simply 
for what. they are worth—as‘ eye 
catchers to lead the reader into a 
story that is worth his while. When 
the eye catcher leads to nothing, 
it is wasteful. The experienced 
advertising man uses but one idea 
in the ten that come to him, and 
is eternally on his guard against 
the tawdry. Out of ten ideas ac- 
cepted, one is likely to be merely 
odd or sensational, and those who 
have learned the difference be- 
tween ideas just conceived in all 
their beauty, and ideas that have 
been worked out in type, paper and 
ink, will generally give them 
thoughtful consideration, and re- 
consideration, and _ re-reconsidera- 
tion before working them out. They 
must have time to prove their 
worth—time to cool, showing that 
they contain something else than 
mere novelty. 


a) 
Besipes the financial statement 
contained in its thirty-fourth an- 
nual report, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Halifax, has included 
many pages of statistics relating to 
Canadian trade, products, manu- 
factures, fisheries and tariff. The 
man writing advertising for a Can- 
adian newspaper or business house 
ought to have this booklet within 
reach all the time. 
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o amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


N 
requisite qualification. 


jane 


from publishers who, accord- 





Advertisements under this 


ing to the 194 issue of the American “Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 





that edition of the Directory a 


duly signed and dated. 


These are generally regarded the p fantianere who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash 


titled as above, cost 20 cents per 





( Announcements under this 


line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full 2. fy per cent discount if paid wholly in 


advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly correct: 
ublisher sends a statement in detail, properly signed 
period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


can be made, provided the 
dated, covering the addition: 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 
Anniston, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, 
1,551. Republic, weekly aver. 1903, 2,216. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1903, 


16,670. £. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y¥. 
ARIZONA. 
Biabee, Review, W. B. Kelle ub. 
02 10 ethan 1,860." In Vo no 


In 1902 no issue_less 
issue less than 1, vs gnc 

Phoenix, Republican. | Da Dail yee yg PS 1903. 
6,088. Chas. T. Logan Speci 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1902 no issue less 
than 1,000. Actual average for August, 
September, October, 1903, 1903, 8,109. 

Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual average /903, 10,000. 

Little Rock, Baptist Advance.wy. Actual 
average 1903, 4,550, Sour months 1904, 4,720. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5,160, March, 6,250. E. Kate, 4 "Ag., N. Y. 
Oakland, Signs of ae Times. Actual weekly 
average for 1903, 82,842 


Rediands, Facts, Saiiy. Daily average for 


1903,1,456. No =e 
n Sun. Daily average 
p> 1908, a ST ea wwe A Foreroe, co 


San Franelaeco, Call, ary ax pe! ay. 2 te 
els. Aver. for 1902, d 3,885, y the at 
Av. 1903, daily 61,0: 4° 084; Sunday 82, 

San Jone, Evening Herald, Herald, daily. a Herald 
Co. Average for year end. Aug., 1902, 8,597. 

San Jose, Morning Mercury, dail Mercury 
Publishing bo. Average for Toe, 6 266. 

San sous 3 Pacific Tree and Vine, mo. 
Rohannan. Actual average, 1903, 6,185. 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Feat, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. for 1908,88,798. Average 
Sor May, 1904, at. 24. Gain, 9,280. 

&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, Ferry Lukens, Ir. *T%: Sor 1903, 


‘16,509. 

Meriden, Morning Recor Booond and Republican. 
— average for 1903, 03, 7,582 

ew Haven, Evening Reg Register. a Actual 

av. eo 1908, 18,571; ‘Sunday, 11,292. . 


w. 
First 





ons to date showing increase of bien ran | 
an 


New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, %, 817. 


New Haven Palladium, ¢ daily. Arerage 
1005 0,620. He. Katz, Special Avent. NY 


New Haven, Union. Av. 1908, 15,827, first 3 
mos. 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, Special Ageut, N. Y. 


w London, Vay,ev’g. Aver. /93,5,618. 
oun over 1902, 4153 yikes: 1904, &, 642. 


Nerwich, Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4,988; first three months 1904, 5,178. 


Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1 169. 


Waterbury, Republican. Daily a 1903, 
5.846. La Coste ¢ Maxwell. Spec’ Agte, N.Y. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Eveni Average guar- 
anteed circulation Jor 1903, 1 1903, 10-784. 


Wilmington. Morning New News, daily. News Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers. Av. for 1903, 9,988. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Wodteeten, Ev. Star, . Ev. Star News- 
paper Co. Average for 193, $4,088 (© ©). 
National Tribune, weekly. Ave for 1902, 
104,599. rst mos. 1903, We 68. 
Smith & ipson, Rep., N. . NV. Y. & Chicago. 
FLORIDA. 
Re Metropolis, daily. Aver. 1903, 
8,898. E. Katz, Special Ag Agent, New York. 
Tampa, Morning Tribune. Tribune. daily. Tri- 
bune Pub. Co, Average for 1903, 610, 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1903, 
1904, 48,841. Semi-weekly $9,981. 


Atlanta, News. Actual daily average, 1903, 
20.104. Average April, 1904, 26,541. 


Atlanta, Southern Cultivator 
semi-mo, . ae average for 1903, "b0,125 
rT, weekly. N. 


age first six months 1904, 88,666. 
C. Napier, Jr., pub. Av. for 1903, 1,640. 


90.088 May, 


peau. 


Lafayette, Walker Co. Messe: 


IDAHO. 

Bolse, jital News, d ital News 
Hy ag Aver. A fe ~ daily 2,7 1, weekly 
ILLINOIS. 

Cairo, Citizen. Daily average 193, 818: ho 

abd Lilo. Apri, 1904, daily, 1,127} weekly 
5 In 1908 no issue less than 
1, {oo sergten, iy and 8,400 week 


a First 
mos. 1004, ne dag'e tans af than 2,600. 


Chtenge, Ad am, month The Ad Sense 
Co., pubs. Actua average fo for Tun 6,088. 


othe am Alnales ian dal Clinic, monthiy. Dr W. 
ub.; \ 
Pot ition re © 80,000. ‘Aver. 





ae reaching weer 
one-fourth of the yh. a medical profession. 
Chieage, American , epee week! 
Actual average for 1902, Piss. “ 
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Ohieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly. 4H. R. 
Ulissold. Average for 1905, 4, 4,175 (OO). 

Chicago, Breeders 3’ Gazette Moek farm,week- 
ly. Sanders Pub. Co. average Te ad 
67,880, 20 weeks endiéng Mer May 18, 1904, 69, 

Chie: Dental Digest, mo. PD. H. aakk. 
pub. Actual average for 1903, 7,000. 

Chicago, Grain wy ournal,s.mo. Grain 
Dealers Company. ae. for 19 1903, 4,854 (0). . 

Chicago. Gregg as Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1903, 11,666. 

Chieage, Home Defender, mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av. 1903, 22,500. Last 3 mos. 1903, 84,000. 

Chi Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1903, 28,615, Ja:., Feb. Mar., 1904, 80,725. 

Masonic Voice-Review, mo. Ave’ age for 1902, 
26,041. For six months 1908, 26,166. 

Chieago. Monumental News. mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub. Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966. 

Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 

Chieageo. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902, 5,291. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 

Park and Cemetery and Landscape Gardening, 
mo. feed for year ending — 1902, 2,041, 

ieago, Record-Herald. Average for 193, 
Por 154,218, Sunday 191,817. 

Chicago, Retailer’s Journal, monthly. <Act- 
ual average for 1903, 6,785. 

Chicago, The Operative Mi Miller,menthly. Act- 
ual average for 1903, 5. 

East St. a. Fa mea Culture.mo. Poultry 
Culture Pub. verage 1902, 6.875 (192). Av- 
erage first siz Seta 1903, 14,888. 

be ppm Correct English: How to Use It, mo. 
Actual aver. year onae "rch, 1904, 10,000. 

Kewanee, a Auarage ZS a. 
daily 8,088, weekly 414 
anteed circulation daily r y OL 1908, 08, 8,180. 

Peoria. Star, eveni ana Santas ae 

ictual sworn average for 1903, 22,19 

Reekford, Register Gazette. Dy. av. for 193. 
5,226, s.-wy. 6,416. Shannon, 150 Nassau. 

Roekford. Repetie. daily. Actua average 
Sor 1903,6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 

Evansville, Courier, daily and 8. Courier Co., 
pub. Act av, ’02,11, td | ). Seoreas 12,- 
618. Smith & Thompson, Sp peon, Sp. Rep.,N.¥. ¢-Chicap>. 

Evansville, Journal-News. Av. jor a ve 
18,852, S’y 14,120. E£. Katz, Sp. Agt., 

Goshen. Cooking Club, monthly. A a 
1903, 26.878. ai persistent 5 doerge for 
wires keep every issue for daily reference. 

Pay lia, News. d a. net sales in 1903, 

ipril, 1904, 80,968 

“Lafayette, Morning a dail iy. Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002, April, Cig 49 

Marion, Leader. pony. B. Westlake, ae 
ge ale aver., 1903, we 5; 286; May. 1906, 5,685. 

bt AJ iy A Star Pun. Co. Aver. 
= 1909, oan ee 25.8 6, S’y 19,250. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
magazine. Actual arerage for 193, 24,082. 

Prineeton. Clarion-News, daily. Clarion Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1902, for 1902, 1,820. 


Richmond, Evening Item. Item. juste & av. for 
19%, 3,562. Same for Dec., 1903,8,74 


Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av. 1903, dy. 
8,811. For Feb., 194. 8.944. 


South Bend. Tribune. 8 Sworn da average 
1903, ee Bry Sworn av. for May. oBte. 











INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and_ weekly. 
Average for 1903, dy., 1,951; wy., 8,872. 


IOWA. 
Arlington, News. Al! home-print — w. 
F. yey Average for "1908, 1,4 pit 


Burlington, Gazette, dy. dy. Thos. > <ht pub. 
Average for 1903, 5,864, Jan., 1904, 6,050, 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8.055, 
8.-wy. 1,660. Daily aver. March, 1904, 9, 508. Cir. 
guar. more than double of any Davenport daily. 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. cir’n, 1903, 89,681. 81. March, 1904, 40,856, 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. daily. Lafayette Youn; ang. 
yoy Actual average for 1903, 81,8 

rerage for May, 1904, 85,897. 

City circulation the’ largest of any Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. Only evening 
newsyaper carrying advertising of the depart- 
ment stores. Carries largest amount of local 
advertising. 


Tes Moines, News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45.876. 

Des Moines, Spirit of the West, wy. Horses 
and live stock. Average for 1902, 6,095. 

Dea Moines, Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769. 

Museatine, Journal. Daily av. 1903 4.849, 
remi-weekly 2,708, first four months 5,167. 


Ottumwa, Courier. Daily average for March 
and April. 1904, &, 021. ~weekly average for 
March and April, 1904, 7.704, 

Sioux e7, Journal. Dy. ar. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, daily av. for Jenn Feb.and Mar., 1904 
20,871. Records alwi ys open. More readers in 
its "field than of all other 4 daily papers combined. 


KANSAS. 


Girard. Appeal to Keason, eoukty. J. A. Way- 
land. Average for 1903, 1908, 260, 096. 


Tateligcen. News. Daily Daily 1903, 8 T68, weekly, 
“” 12. E. Katz, Agent, New Yor 
ka, Western School eel educational 
nal ly. Average for 1903, 8,125. 
KENTUCKY. 
Harrodaburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av. 1903, 8,582; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 2,828, S + Sy. 4,092, 
ist q’t’r ’04, dy. $, 928, Sy. 5,448. atz, agt. 
Loufaville. Evening Post, dy. eee ‘edpaaad 
Co., pubs. Actual arevage for 1903,26,96 


Padueah, Sun. sony. Average, 1903, ‘vei, 
Sor May, 1904, 2,918. 








LOUISIANA. 
ew Orleans, Item, daily. R. M. Denholme, 
ablisher Average for fan. 1904, 19,895, 


‘eb., 20,512; ‘March, 20,654. 


New Orleans, News, Dy. av. 1903, mS 
Sunday, 17,687. E. Katz, Special A N.Y. 

New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss, Av.’03,4,780. 

MAINE. 

Augusta, Comfort, m H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1903, £205, 995. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly. 
average 1903, 1, “= 

Lewiaton. Evening Journ Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1903, 6,814 (© ©), weekly 15, 482 (@©). 


Phillipa, Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041. 
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Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1903, 
daily 1 1,740, Sunday Telegram 8. o00. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co, Average 193, 44,582. For May, 


SpringSold, Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age for 1903, 18%,992. oy siz months 1904, 
{1 166. AU Nadvertisement ts guaranteed. 


afield, ublican. .Av. iow dy. 15,542 
On Sun, 19/876 (0). wv. 4. sso 


1904, &6,487. Woreester, Evening Post, 0 Worcester 
Post Co. Average Sor 1903, 11 1903,11,711. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, [Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
Boston, Globe. Average for 1903, eae A Jan., 5,180. Only paper in 
. Sunday, aot, “3 a United States on Roll of Hon 
Largest circulation in New Engla 
Advertisements go in morning = afternoon MICHIGAN. 


editions for one price. 


JUNE, 1904. 














Adrian, Telegram, dy. D. W. pune. & rg ‘or 
1903, 8,912. Aver. ist. mos. Of 1904, 4,100 I 
etroit, Free Press. Ave Average for 1903, dail 

annie Sunday 58.845. 845. ” 





Gra Evening Press, d Average 
DAILY. | SUNDAY, | 1903, ty aT 000 guar. daily f Sor 1904. 
1 190,095 Grand Rapids, Herald, . Average daily issue 
ee 191,332 Sor 1903, 22,824, 
bo rey Jackson, Citizen, daily. es O’Donnell, 
| ee ’ 289,663 pub. Actual average for 1903, Jato (466). Av- 
Ade 191,350 geo Jirst six months 1903, 4,828. 
7 189,642 Jaekaon, Prees and Patriot. Actual daily 
H bea gon aver, 73 1903, &, 649. Av. May, 1904, 6,576. 
189.601 Kalamazoo, Evening Telegraph. Last six 
192,489 pony months 1903, dy. 8,886, 8.-w. 8,681. 
mee | | Queer err ae cata 
o in ci ci 
oe 3 mo’s to to dota 9,493. , 
Holiday Saginaw, Courier-Herak -Herald, daily, Sunday. 
738 18 Average 1903, 8,288; May, 1904, 10,054. 
190, 83, Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Average for 
188,314 1903, at. 815. May, 1904, daily 14,283. 
188,637 
192,141 MINNESOTA. 
188,829 eg Farmers’ Tribune, twice .a-week. 
191,927 281,581 Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1908, "En ene. 
192,802 Minneapolis, Farm, Stoci Stock and Home, semi- 
191.986 monthly. Actual average 1908, 78,854. First six 
a months 1904, 79,500, 
a Minneapolis, omnes rikanska Posten. 
Total 4,793,327 1,140,559 Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Fy ‘79,057. 
i] lia, The Housekeeper; household 











Daily Average, - 191,733 
Sunday Average, 285,139 


Perfect copies printed for 
CHAS, H. "TAYLOR, JR., 
Business Manager. 


Boston, New England M e, monthly- 


America €o., pubs. Average 1 , 21,580, 


Reaton, Pilot, every ery Saturd jay. Roman Catho- 
lic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, editor. (©) 


Boston, Post, d Average ‘or 1903, 179-306. 
Av. for April, yd ‘dy. 218,157, Sy. 177,050. 
Largest p.m. or a, m. sale in New England. 


Boston, Traveler. Kast. a J daily av. 
1902, 78,852. In 1903, 76,66 For 1904, to 
June /, daily average, 82.79 
Largest qveuing circulation in J» Bgent. 
: Smith & Thompson, N.Y. and Chicago. 


Rat Neer for ear on Record Bs Carian Wore. 
mo. Aver. r 4,4 . 

A i A ot for wee ONLY by high-class 
adverticere. Page rate ‘ate $22.40 40 flat, pro rata, 


Gloucester, ae Ann a Actual daily 


average year en , 1904, 4,804, 
February, 1904, average 6,01¢ rote 


M 
monthly. Actual average /0 1903, 268,250. 

MI lis, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Co. Present t daily average 64,727. 

‘The One Paper.” 

“If you were to use but one newspaper in 
Minneapolis, which would it bet” was asked of 
the leading local advertisers. 

“THE JOURNAL,” 
was the reply. 

For their signed statements, send for interest- 
ing pamphlet to 

Starke of New York, 
Mimnees is Fribane. w. J. ¥ a 


= me, for 18 oon daily, oe 6,8 : Sunde; 
Sunday, srera: arene si; 
a of 1908, was 7 uner Pp ”, 
mouths of is was 68,048: x, a 
Pha thd r the first its li year was 


The y 
Sere tt caikies @ Nocapeer 





North Adam ae, even. Daily net 
1903, &, 267. Dat y av. printed May, 'o!, Ae yee 
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Owatonna, pies. semi-w’y. Av. for 
1903, 1,896. Owatonna’s leading newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2,100. 

St. Paul, Der Wanderer, with ag’! sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. j Av. for 1903, 10,500. 

8t. cost, Dispatch, dy. dy. Aver, 1903, 5! 
Present average 57,288. ST. PAUL'S ead. 
ING. NEWSPAPER. o _ W'y av aver. 1903, 78,026. 

St. Paul, Globe, daily. daily. Globe Co., publishers. 
Actual average e for 1903, 81,% 81,541. 

&t. Post, Hews, “daily. 2 Actual average for 
1903, 85,8 

&t. F its Pioneer-Press, Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80,988. 

8t. fon, > Le Pacer, agri. 54 oa. Est. 1882, 
Sub. f. Th. Shaw, vw. year end, 
February, TE 861. Actual m.. 4%. av. 85,000, 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual ar wee 1903, 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28,414, 414, Sonntagsblatt 2 8,408. 

Winona, Republican can and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902, 8,2@2; 1903, 4,044, 

Winona, Westlicher Herold. <A 
22,519; Sonntags Winona, 28,111; Vo 
des Westens, 80,045. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Viekaburg, American, daily. In1902, no issue 
less than 1,850. In 1903, 1,900 copies. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, dail: verage 1903, 10. 
Mar.., 1904, 11,491. cate Special Agen 


Kansas City, Journal, d'y ard w’y peal 
Sor 1903, daily 0,268, week: weekly 188,725. 


Kansas City, World, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1903, 61,28: 282. - 


Springfield, ett South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 8. 


St, Joseph, ines and Press. Daily aver. for 
1903,80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,065. 


&t. [rente, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M., .,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, 87,950. 


neste Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. © sae 42 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106.625. 1902, 68,5 


lowe Star. Actual daily average for 
sm08, "64,878 J 


St. Louis, "The Woman's M 
Women and home. Lewis Pub.Co. 
age for 1903, 1,845,511. Actual — aeere 
rat joaatid Nis oes et i 
pa Oo excee: ea— fu 

—_— oy oe: any publication 
world. 





1903, 
blatt 


510, 
£,N 





ne, —y~- 4 
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MONTANA. 
Anaconda, Standard. Daily Sor 1903, 
10,809, MONTANA’S BEST WEW, SPAPER. 


Butte. American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening, 4 Actual sworn 
net circulati 7. Guarantee 
largest circulation in State of. Montana. Sworn 

circulation for January. : 1904, aver. “4. 185. 


Eiatoma. Record, evening. Record Publishing 
a 10-091 daily. Average 
for ren 8,75 


uammaska. 
Ansley, The Nebraskan, monthly. 
Barks, pub. Actual average 1903, 5,088. 


iingeia. Daily Star. Actual average for 1903, 
11,165, April, 1904, 14,485. 


A. H. 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
average for 1903, 158,525. 


Lincoln. Freie Presse, weekiy. Actualaverage 
Sor 1903, 159,400, ms 


Actual a 








HAncola, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Jowne 


btree, pubs. Average for 1903, 5, 10 


Lincoln, Western n Medical. 
endg. May, 1903, 1,800, 


Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, wy. ie F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084. 


Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1903, 
41,824, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin Falla, Journal-Transcript, weekly. 
Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, 8,560. 

NEW JERSEY. 


, b Park, L. Kinmonth, pub. 
ctual average 1903, Etoe. jin on Bee 


em Daily Courier. ‘ourier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 

irculat ion for 6 mos. end, A; end, April, 30, 1904, 7,702, 

Coméen, Post-Telegram. Actual ite aver- 
age, 1903, 5,798 sworn. Jan.  . es 

Clayton, Reporter, weekly. 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019" 

Hoboken, Observer, dail eaamned average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1903, "008, 22,451 

Jersey City, Evening Jou ant. Average 
1903,19,012. First three months 1904, 209 4 

Newark, betty | g News. Even News Pub. 
Co. Av. for’ 1903, dai ly 58,896. Sunday 16,291. 

Newmarket. Advertiser’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for Sor nage 125. 

att Bank, Register, ter, weekly. Est. 1878. John 

Cook. Actual average 1908, G.961. 
_ Washington Star,wy. 3S wy. Swornav. 
very issue 8 ince Feb., 04, more than 
NEW YORK. 

Albany, Journal, evening. zoucnal Co. Aver- 

age one year to April 30, 1904, 17,288. 


Albany, Times-Union, every evening. Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 
Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,210, 
w. 
882, 


edical Review, mo. nm 
in 1902, 1,660. via 


. Jenkins, 


03,8, 759. 
8,900. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. 
-fonners. Aver. for 1908, an 50, 
evening 88,082; Sunday average 68,586, 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1903, 
79,408, First 3 months 100 1904, uty a 


Catekill, Recorder, weekly weekly, Ha Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av.,8,408. Av. last 3 months, 8,566. 


Cortland, Democrat, pine pm Est. 1840, Aver. 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem. Dem. paper in county. 


+ Reve Gazette. “Est. 1826. 1826. Arer. 1903,2,254, 
wy. circ. Genesee, Orleans & Niagara Cos. 

po Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 


Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,989. Westc estchester County's leading paper. 


Newburgh. Rows, coe A 1903, 4,48 
1,000 more than al other Nuwbick some aap h AY 


ow ey ee 
American ineer, ‘an Arsdale, 
pub, Av. 1903, 8, 75. Av. wher anaes 
American Machinist, w’y, machine construc, 
(Also European edition.) Average 1903, 20,475. 
Army & Ko Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly aver. 


for 1903, +s Present circulation (May 7) 
9,415. oo _P. Church, Pubs. 


Automobile Ng weekl Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10,02: O22. 


Baker’s Review, oneal W. R. Gregory 
publishers. dotwal avereg erage for 1903, 4,450 
Average for last three months 1903, 4,700, 


Pry 
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's Magazine, af mont ay: Ben- 
. Bio 4° Benz per’e M ‘Magazine will leas 
er . 
ou business, because its circulation has . 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, INFLUENCE. 
Benziger’s Ma ine is sold only by a 
on and t who advertise in its “< umns 
very desirable class of people. Advertis- 
pregnt hgt Paw apo agate line. 
a. r, weekly (Theatrical), 
b. Co, Ltd. Ltd. Aver for 1903, 26,912 (0 O68) 
ry Goods, monthly. Mas Max sper: pub- 
ane. See 1903, 4,86 6. 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. She 
ard Clark Co. aie 1903, 6,667, ’ 


zi 


Electrical Review, weekly. Electrical Review | 0, 


Pub. Co, Average for 1903, 6, 1903, 6,885 (© ©) 


Elite pay monthly. Purely fashion. Actual 
average 
Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
y teannpe mining and e jectiical engineering 
Average circulation 1903, i2. 642 (© ©). 
ceaeeihs daily Forward spate, Aver- 
age for 1908, 48,241. 


Four-Track News, monthly. Actual av. 
for six months ending June, 1904, 84, ot 
ar = ition guaranteed 100,000. 


rdasher, mo., est. 1881. gent orwens fr 
1903 TA66, Binders’ vit and "Choe 
receipts distributed monthly to oaks. 


Hardware, semi-monthly. Average for 1902. 
8,802 (683), yee ao 1908, 9,581. 

Hardware Dealers’ rs’ Magazine monthly In 
1903 no iasue less than 12.000. (@@) 


Junior Toilettes, fashion monthly. Max Jaeger- 
huber, pub. Actual | average 1903, 86,540. 


Leslie’s Hy ~y! Ag New York. A 
circulation for t t 12 months, 218, ‘684. 
Present average an ation 288,278. 


Morning Zeleare: aph, daily. ely Telegraph 
Co., pubs. Average for 1902, ‘or 1902, 28,22: 


aay Trade Review, music trade in art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 


Newspaperdom, w’kly. Recognized journal of 
newspaper pub’g and adv’; Ve Aver, 1903, 5,189. 


New Thought, monthly. 271 27 F. 22d St., New York. 
Sydn — ower. By Number of copies and 
adve given each month on first 
reading matter. bones copy free for the ask 
‘Worth examination. NEW THOUGHT has made 
ee for all its advertisers. Discount to 
agencies, 25 per cent from published rates. Aver- 
ane for 1% 1903, 104,977. 

Pharmaceutical Era, weekly, pnarmacy. D.O. 
Haynes & Co. pubs., 8 Spruce street. (© ©). 


Pocket are of Railroad Officials, qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1902, 17,696 ; av. 1903, 17,992. 

Police Bassin weekly. Police Chronicle 
Pub. Co, Average Sor) 1903, 4,914, 


Printers’ Ink, weekly. A earnel for advertis- 
o $5.00 per year. est. 1 Average for 1903, 
11,001. Issue May 18, 1904, 28,800 


Railroad Gazette, railroad and engineering 
weekly. 83 Fulton street. Est. 1856. (O©). 


The Ladies’ World, mo.. pow hold Average 
net paid circulation, 1903, 48: ‘1908, 480.155 


The People’s Home Journal, 515.250 monthly, 
Good Lite: ~~ 45 I mon.s average cir- 


culations cry ang -advance sub- 
scribers. “A Tupton. Publ Pu 


The World. Actual aver. for 1908, Morn., 278,- 
607, Evening, 857,102, Sunday, 888,650. 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly monthly. Max Jagerbuber, 
publisher, Actua 








i average for 1903, 61,800. 





ssiammaiaadtin 

Roehester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1903, 80,000 ; 4 years’ average, 80,186. 

Schencstedzs Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 

Aus ai ees iv 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 

yrvowey Evenin, 4 . Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1903, dai ily 88,107, Sunday 88,496. 

Utiea, National Electrical Contractor, mo, 


n | Average for 1903, 2,708. 


Pr ——-4 Press, dally, Fn A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1903, 14,00 
Warsaw. Western — Yorker, weekly. Aver- 
1 adtty. 1903, 8,802. In county of 32,000 with 
1. da 
Wellevite Reporter. orter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 
. Av. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2, 58. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ph pata nnn > aa om ery wig 
newspa, y_av. ; 
Sunday, eT O11 sent senweeky 8.800. “Miret three 
months 1904, 6,578. 
Elizabeth a ubD. Tar Heel, weekly Actual 
average 1903, Covers ten counties. 


Raleigh, Biblical Recorder. weekly. A’ 
1903,8, 872. First five months 1904,10,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forka, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5,862. Will guar. 6,000 for Lge gt 
BIGGEST DAILY. Ln Cootet ally N.Y. Rep. 


Grand Forks, Normanden,weekly. Av. Sor 1903 
5,451. Guar. 6,800 after March 9th, 1904. 


Wahpeton, Gazette. Average 1903, 1,564, 
reulation, 1,800; sent Sree, 1,500, 


Present ci 
Total, 8,800. 
OHIO. 
Akron, Beacon Journal. in 903, 8,208. 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. A PY 904, 9,498. 


Cineinnati, uirer. Established 1842. Daily 
(© ©), Sunday oo» Beckwith, New York. 


Cincinnati, Mixer and Serv Server, oe gre ye 


average for 1902, 18,088. Actual a le 
1903, 48,625. Official organ Hotel and 
Ul Int. and Ba endere? 





Int. Lae of America. WA WATCH US GROW. 
Cincinnati, Times-Star, a3 dy. Cincinnati Times- 
tar Pub. Co Act. 


Star 1902, 148,018. 
Actual average for 1908. 1008 14, tH 4. 


Cleveland. Current Anecdotes (Preachers 
Mag.),mo. Ar. year ending Dec., 3/, 03,15,750. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1903, 66,445 ; Sunday rer 
May, 1905. ¢,45 daily; Sunday, 67,4 


Columbus, Press, dail ly. Democratic. ye 
ype Co.’ Actual av. for 1902, 24,989. 

Dayton, News,dy. News Pub. Co. Average 
for 1903,16,407. May, 1904. 19,068. 


ay on guns Catholic — Tr, semi 
Geo. 1. A. Pflaum. Aver, for 1903, 9125. 


" aalialiees Fairfield Co. Republican. In Aug- 
ust, 02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


Springfield. Bae a? entie. earicultaral, 
semi-monthly, est. 1877. average for 1903, 
poy Sat +. a Sirst six ‘months, 
1903, 840,875. 

Springfield, Press-Republic. Aver. 903,9,288; 

April, '04,10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 

Springfield, Youmans Home Com ion, 
a -~ 5 . 1873. Actual av. for 1903, 

verage Sor first six months 
py ‘$en166” 

Toledo, Medical and A Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,08 


Wedhinatee one House, Payette Co. 
Record, weekly. average 1903, 1,775. 
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Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av. '03,11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y., Eastern Reps. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020, 


Guthrie. age ee paoee ma State Capital dy. and w 
Aver. for 1903, daily 20,062, weekly $ 25, O14, 
Year ending July 1, 08, Mody. 1 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma ez, The Oklahoman. /903 aver., 
5,816; April, '04,7,798. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Astoria, Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1,898 398. 


Portland, Evening Telegram. dy. (ex. Sun) 
worn circ’n 1903, 17.648. In 1902 16,866. 
Portland, Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
aze for 1908, 8,946, ig ‘ve mouths eens. 14,002 
. In March, 1904, the Oregon ily Journal 
wshed a Sunda , er edition. The average 
from March 2th to Sth was 18,800 
as per detailed statement filed with the Am ben 
Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, Pacific Miner, semi-mo. Av. gar 
ending Sept., 1903, 4,889; jirst 8 mos, 1908, 4,912. 


PREVSTLVAMIA. 
Chester, Times, ev’g a’ 1903, 8,187. 
N. Y. office, 220 Boway. FR. nt Nort rup, ‘Mer. 


Genactiorie, Constery faby. Aver. for 1903, 
1,848 un 1903, 8,090, daily average 
April, i904, 8,019. 


Erie, People. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mer. 
Average 1903, 8, ee 


Erie, Times, daily. Averag Average for 1903, 11,208. 
May, 1904,14,044. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Bassas: Siege, dy. Actual daily aver. 


1903, 10,88 r ending February, 
10,544. , ke, ge, March, reh. 11,016. 


Philadelphia, American Medicine, w: Av. 
for 1902, 19,827. Av. Av. March, 1903, 16,827. 


In 
Philadelphia 
Nearly 
Everybody 
Reads 

The Bulletin 


Net Average Circulation for May 
copies 


179,543 wi 


“ + Bulletin” sirquiation fizures are net; 
damaged, —— . free and returned copies 
es been omitted. 
WM. L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1904. 


— 





coiatetehie. Camera, month 
hambers. Average for 1908, 1903, 7,120. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The circulation of the EVENING 
TELEGRAPH has gone up with the 
thermometer. 14,218 more homes 
entered each day during May, 1904, 
than same month last year. 


Frank V. 


Daily Average Circulation for May: 


130,705 


It reaches the plain people. 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, 
President. 


Philadelphia, Farm Joursel oengag Wil- 
mer rere on, Gaapany. pub lishers verage 
Sor 1903, ters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh yo a to sore tewnel with this 


o Awarded Ju lune 25th, 1902 by 
“ Printers’ Ink, ‘The Litt 

“ Schoolmaster’ in the Art of 

a y tay, a the Farm 

* Journ 

od of hatf “of mertis extending over alt 
i) ®, r, anene a 

uh 4 mites t States, has 


, Toes published in the 
“\ pronounced the one tha vty ty ne pot ned 
“as anu educator and Sor the agricultu- 





“ral pr. and as an effective and economt- 
cal med ‘or communicating with them, 
“ through ite ¢ advertising — , 
Philadelphia, Press. circ. over 100,000 
daily. Net average for Mav. 1904, 118,141, 
Philadelphia, — School Times, weekly. 
Average for 1 02,961. Send for rates 
The Religious Pes Association, Philadelphia. 
Pittaburg, Chronicle-Telegraph. Aver., 1903, 
56,268. Sworn statement un application. 
ofa . Labor World, wy. Av. 1903, 18,« 
best paid class of workmen in U.S. 
pete Times, every evg. E. J. Lynett. Av. 
Sor 1903,21,604. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. 
Warren, Forenings Vannen, Swedish, mo, 
Av. 1902, 1,541. Circulates | Pa., N.Y. a nd 0. 
Washington, Reporter, d daily. John L. Stew- 
art,gen.mgr. Averaye for 1903, 5,697. 
West Chester, Local News. fi: 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15.16 


Williamsport, Grit. peareete Greatest 
Weekly. Wal pote average 1903, 181,868. Smith 

& Thompson, Keps., New York and Chicago. 
York, Dispatch, daily. Dispatch Publishing 
Co. Average for 1908, 8,108. 


RHODE aE AMD. 
Providence, Dail rnal, 16,4185 (©) 


Sunday, 19,892 (©@). _— Bulletin 86,886 
average 1908, Providence Journal Co., pubs. 


Ww. A. 











- 
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Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
1903, 4,888. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. G. P, 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1,750. 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. 
for 198, 2,842. First 3 months 14, 8,1 — 
Columbia, State, daily. State Co,, publishers. 
Actual aver. ‘or 103, daily, 6.568 ( 3 semi- 
woakly, BF eunaay. 705. First 3 months 
1904, daily 7,440, Beatie y 8,546. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sioux Falla, Argus Leader. Tomlinson & Day, 
yer pa Actual sei avernae 5 for 1902, 5,819. 
Actual daily aver. for 1903, 8,882. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, Southern Fruit Grower, mo. 
Actual average 1903,17,855. Rate, 15 cents per 
line. Average for January, 1904, 19,177. 
Gallatin, Semi-weekly News. In 1902 no issue 
less than 1,850. First 6 mos, 1903, 1,425. 
Lewisburg, Tribune, semi-weekly. W. M. 
Carter. <Actual average /903, 1,201. 
mn. ay Comsmnsectal 5 peal, daily. Sunday, 
7 poets Py dally 2 35,058, ae 
88.090, weekly t 2881 (064). March, 1904, daily 
84,852, Sunday diteve: w ‘weekly 82,468, 


Memphis, Morning News. Actual daily aver- 
7 és. 1903, 17,594; March, 1904, average 
Nashville, Banner, he 4 Av. meh year ending 
‘eb., 1903, 16,078. Av. for April, 1904, 21,851. 
Only Nashville dailyetigible t to Roll of Honor, 


Nashville, Progressive ssive Teacher and Southw’n 
School Journal, mo. Average for 1903, 9,500, 


TEXAS. 
wwe Denton Co. Record and Chronicle, 
W.C. Edwards. Average for 1903, 2,689. 
- Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; April 
1904, 4,284, gy 4 canvass showed Hera 
in 80 ner cen 4, El Paso homes. Only El ‘Paso 
daily paper eligh e to Roll of Honor. 


La Perte, Chronicle, gg G. E. Kepple, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 1,24 
Paris, Advocate Me W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual average, 1903, 
veAi. 


Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman, pub. Av. 
Sor 1903, daily 4.881, semi-weekly 8,158. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1903, 
2,710. Five months in 194, 8,062. 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
9 mos. to June /,5,920. Only Vermont paper ex- 
amined by ‘Associat tion m of Amer. ican Advertisers. 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Jetuel daily 
average 1903, &,046, sworn av. April, 5,658. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk, Dispatch, gauny. Sworn average fo 
pik ae "tall 1903, 7,482 3 February, $448; 
Ma * 
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Richmond, News Jantet. every evening ex- 
. Februa: 73 


cept Sunday. Daily average 1, 1903, to 
Fi ry 1,1904, 27,414, The largest © ircula- 
tion between Washington and Atlanta. 


WASHINGTON. 
Tae mg» i, av. 1903, 12,7173 Sy., 
15, Gib: w 4 mos, 194, dy., 
14,5115 5. 18 2803 ‘oye Abe. 8. 8.0. Beck: 


with, re, ribune Bidg., 


"WEST whenuaa.. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.G. Hornor, 
pub. A perage for 1903, 903, 2,801 (1054). 

Wheeling, News. , Daily paid cirewn 9,707. 
Sunda: Tae & ‘cirewn 10,8 For 42 months up 
to Apri Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any pauher two Wheeling papers combined. 

WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse, Leader-Press, daily. Actual aver- 
age 1903, 5,590. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisc: Wicca a’y. Kvg. 4 
consin Co. Average for 
1903, 25,090; May, 1904, 86,410 (©0). 


Milwaukee, Germania-Abend dy. A be" 
year end’g Feb.,’04, 28 18,876} « av. hy $45 8. 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily daily. presen Co., pub. 
Av. end, Mar., 1904, 84,266. May, 1904, 87.484. 


wr we rd Northwestern, « daily. Average for 


1903, @, 
Racine, Journal, dai iy. Journal Printing Co, 
Average for 1903, 8,702. 


Raeine, Wisconsi sin Agricul turist, } ony 9 
Average for 1903, 88, 181. First 3 months 4 
84,720. Advertising $2.40 per inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
uublisher. Average for 1908, .888; 
fay, 1904, 27,281. 

Victoria, Colonist. daily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,695. 


MANITOBA. CAN. 


bpm Der Nordwesten, German w’ ie 
for 1903, 9 565. Only mediu medium in special 


Winnipeg Free Press, and weekl 
erage for ‘or 193, daily, iy a8 ta sei, weekly, 1 LY 
Daily, May, 1904, 24,995. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Nalifax, Herald (@@) and Evening Mail. 
Average 1908, 9,941, April, 1904, 15,296, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average foi Or 1903, 5,875. 
Toronto. Star, daily. Av verage for 1903, 20, 
971. April, 1904, 81, Boss f 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 

Montreal, La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume. o pab- 
lisher. Actual average 1908, daily 72,894. 
Average April, 1904, B01 16. 

Montreal, Star, dy. & w az: Graham & Co. Av. 
Sor’03, dy, 55.127, wy. 122.269 (1145). Six mos, 





end. May 3/, '03, dy, av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 


pep te Roll of Honor is the most prac- 
tical form of advertising for publishers, 


a directory which states circulations to date. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 








(#~ Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which carry 
the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 
hearts of the people, and are for that reason not only prosperous, 
but of a distinct profitableness to an advertiser. 


t# Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 


charged 10 cents a line a week. 


CALIFORNIA. 

HE Tres prints more “Want” and otherclas- 
sified advertisements than the other five 
newspapers in Ios Angeles combined. It is the 
medium for the a of commercial intelli- 

gence throughout the whole Southwest. 
ate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION; 
minimum c. cents. Sworn daily average 


Six words make a line. 


[THE Indianapolis NEws in 1908 printed 125,894 
more classified advertisements than all 
other dailies of Indianapolis combined, and 
printed a total of 264,123 separate and distinct 
paid Want advertisements. 


IOWA. 





25 
for year 1908, 36,656 copies. Sunday 
regularly exceeds 51,000 copies. 
COLORADO. 

te Denver Post, Sunday edition, June 26, 1904, 

contained 3,078 classified ads, a total of 77 6-10 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
advertising in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


DELAW ARE. 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 
JOURNAL for Want advertising. They get 
results. Half cent a word. 


as Wilmington Mornine News is the paper 
for results—for “Wants” and other classi- 
fled advertisements. Only morning paper. 

N Delaware the only daily paper that - 


antees circulation is ‘Every Evening.” it 
lassified advertising than all the 
oe pers hina 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
‘HE Washington, D.C., EVENING STAR (OO) 
T carries DOUBLE the number of WaNT aeor 
any other paper in W: nm and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 
MaKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 
HE Atlanta JouRNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


HE Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
ing medium for the western half of South 
Carolina and the eastern half of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 

TT ROCK ISLAND ARGUS is the recognized 

Want Ad Medium in its field. Advertisers 
always get returns. 
T= Chicago DaILy News isthe city’s “Want 

ad” directory. It published ee the year 
1903 10,781 columns of “classified” advertising, 
consisting of 634,626 individual advertisements. 
Of these 205,556 were transmitted to the DaILy 
NEws office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
published. DaILy News rigidly excludes all 
objectionable advertisements. ‘Nearly every- 
body who reads the English language in, around 
or ut Chicago reads the DaILy News,” says 
the Post Office Review. 





INDIANA, 
MPERRE HAUTE Srar carries more Want ads 
than all other Terre Haute dailies. 


hae MARION LEADER is acknowledged the best 
result getter for classified advertisers. 
One-half cent per word each insertion. 


UNCIE Srar carries more Want ads than 
any other Indiana _morning newspaper, 
with the exception of the Indianapolis Stak. 


NDIANAPOLIS Star since Jan’ first has 

more than doubled the volume of its Classi- 

fied advertising. On Sunday, April 10, the StaR 
more two of Want Ads. 


M[PHE Des Moines CaPitaL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It is one of the want ad 
mediums of lowa. Rate,one cent a word. By 
the month, $1 per line. It is published six even- 
ings a week. turday the big day. 
Ta SENTINEL, Shenandoah, Iowa, published 
each Monday, Wednesday and Friday, with 
its forty-two hundred circulation. is the Want 
ad medium of Southwestern Iowa. Its readers 
are prosperous farmers, It runs five times the 
Want ads of any other paper within fifty miles. 
One cent a word. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ts Cwensboro DatLy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper carries in any month. Eighteen 
words one week, 25c. 


MAINE. 
F you have a want, and want what you want, 
ut your want advertisements in the Bangor 
Daily News. It hasa greater circulajion than 
that of any other daily published in the whole 
reat Eastern and Northern section of Maine. 
tis the best advertising medium in Maine. 


MARYLAND. 
‘(HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of itimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘(HE Brockton (Mass.) DatLy ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid page of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 25c. Copy mailed free. 


ue Boston GLosE, daily and Sunday, carries 

more Want ads than any other paper in New 
England because it brings results to the adver- 
tiser, A trial convinces. 


Ts £ Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the leadin; 

resort di in New England. 
It prints more of such advertisements than all 
other Boston dailies combined. 


HF Boston RERALD'S increase of classified 
advertising for May, 1904, over amount car- 
ried during same month last year, figures up 
1445¢ columns, or 47,123 agate lines, net. 





MINNESOTA. 
‘HE 8t. Pavt Dispatcn is the leading “Want” 
medium in the Northwest, read and relied 
upon by everybody in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost. 


frigunes that prove that The Minmeapolia 
JOURNAL carries the most “Want Ads”of any 
daily newspaper in the Northwest: 
Nearest Daily 
Journal. ‘Competitor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols. 1,900 cols, 
1st 5 mos, 1904, 1,477 “ 849 





nr. 
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HE_MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of EAT and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 


above any other Minneapolis dai daily. Its evening 
edition alone has a larger circulation in Minne- 
apolis than any other eyeing paper. It pub- 
lishes over 80 columns of Want ravertisements 
every week at full price, no free ads; price covers 
both morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis di carries anywhere near the num- 
wer of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
volume. 





MISSOURI. 
THE Eas nsas City Times (morning), The Kansas 
STaR (evening) aS all of Kansas 
City’s a ants.”” The Kansas Selnat STAR 
— over scien pages of paid Wants every 
unday, reason—because everybody in 
Kansas clin: reads the Tres and the Star. 


be Jontin Grose is the leading ay me in oe 

ri-Kansas Lead and Zinc Min yh 
trict. Circulation over 11,000. A page of Want 
ads. Send for sample copy. 


[HE Kansas City JOURNAL (emery morn: sing 
including Sunday), one of t soeten 
Want ad mediums of the United y Fan ; 21to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 

daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. e 


NEBRASKA, 

HE Lincoln Damy Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jlium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaran' 
circulation exceeds 12,000 daily. Rates, 1 _ 
> tee word. Special Saturday rate, 15 words oo 

times, 15 cents, cash. DAILY STAR, Lincoln, N 


NEW JERSEY. 


| tere po = DatLy JourNAL is the only want 

ad medium in Elizabeth. Home paper; cov- 
ers Union county. Largest circulation. Most 
advertising. 


NEW YORK. 
FP aR Pose Exveme is the best afternoon Want 
at + in Rochester, 





POOEL TE DAILY RAGLE, New York City. 

e great want and classified advertising 

seetin. in Greater New —_ Carries more 

summer resort be ay jhan any other paper 
in the United Sta 


HE Times-Union, of anewg ‘4 York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 

pb oe arantees yer greater tLan all other 
ly papers in that city. 


VENING JouRNAL, Albany, N. Y., covers the 
field of Eastern New York for want or clas- 
sified advertising. 
IT DOES NOT PAD ITS COLUMNS WITH FAKE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS TO MAKE BIG SHOW. 


;*, New York City the STAATs ZEITUNG (OO 
isthe leading German daily, carrying the 
largest amount of Want advertisements. It 
reaches the great masses of intelligent Germans 
inand around the great American metropolis. 


JRINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeading W Wantad medium for 
Want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, written circulars, 
rubber stamps, office de ces. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and ap; is to advertisers and — 
ness men. led advertisements, ten cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words to a line. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





onto. 
[HE Dayton, O Danneel has the cal) lassi- 
r fied advertisements i mn Dayton. irene the 
home paper and gives results, 


PRE MANSFIELD NEWS publishes daily more 

Want ads than any other 20,000 ponulation 
new Tr; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, ; one cent per each additional word. 


Dio. News the month of April, 1904, the Dayton, 

carried 26% more want Coney 

han its nearest of its 

price being twice that of its nearest competitor. 
‘he NEws has just established 26 branc 

tions in representative parts of the city, and ite its 
Want columns will be better than ever. 





OKLAHOMA. 


TT OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 7,800. Publishes 
more Wants than any four O) competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


HILADELPHIA, THE EvENING BULLETIN— 
Want ads in THE BULLETIN pay fora num 
ber of reasons. First, in Philadelphia nearly 
ee, reads THE BULLETIN. Second, THE 
ULLETIN has by many thousands the largest 
ely circulation of any Phi 4} ~ newspaper. 
See Roll of Honor col.) Third, THE BULLETIN goes 
Gatly into more Philadelphia homes than any 
other medium. Fourth BULLETIN will nes 
i in its classified columns advertisements of 
a 6 milonns or doubtful nature. those that 
ry stamp or coin clauses, nor those that do 
not omer legitimate em employment. 


VIRGINIA, 

HE News LEaDeR, published every afternoon 
T except Sunday, Richmond, Va. 
—— ae by long « ‘odds (27,414 aver. i year) and 
the rec zed want advertisement medium in 
Virginiay "Clansified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
ANESVILLE GAZETTE, » daily an and weekly, 
es 6,500 subscribe e million dol- 


reach 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
Pd the Northwest. Rates: Want 
lines 3 times, 25c. ; weekly, 5c. ine. Big results 
from little talk. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[HE Victoria COLONIST covers the entire prov- 
ince of Britich oa branch office in 
Vancouver). More “WA is appear in the 
Sunday CoLonisT than in an odie: paper west of 
Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sample 
copies free. 


CANADA. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest dail 
tion in Cansda. (Daily 80,000, inraays 
100,000.) Carries more want ads than any Fren 
newspaper in the world. 


HE DatLy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provin 


Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘THE Toronto DaiLy STAR is necessary 

Ta advertiser who wants to cover - ‘Toronto 
field. Carries more local general ad 

than any other Toronto bot eare Sworn daily 
average circulation, May, 1 0. 


HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMiLy HERALD AND 
YY STAR carries more Want advertisements 

than any o\her weekly paper in Canada. 


T= Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
cues advertisements than a other 
dail n Canada and more advertisements 
of this nat oe than are contained in all the other 
Gait eet comin Le — in the Canadian North- 





aa @ TELEGRAM, Toronto. em oesten 
the fact ‘That it is the greatest Want ad 
medium in Canada, 


pa 

plete unless his list includes the Toronto TELE- 
GRAM. It covers the Toronto district, 

ing a concentrated population of 279,526. Aver 

age daily circulation f for May, 31,62. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
{3 Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a yor, inadvance, Ten centsa 
copy. Six dollars a dred. 


a RATES; 
, Ad ees foe Agents 

ot Want Ad. Mediums, set 
ning with a two-line initial letter, but co: Senfeann 
no other type larger than pearl, 10 cents a ling, 


& page. 

Displayed advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl 
promey  N 15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines ‘to the 
page ( 

(hows spec’ “ified position (if granted), 25 per cent 
additional. 

For position (full page) first on first or last on 
last cover, double price. 

For inside of cover pages or first advertise- 
ment on aright-hand page (full pages) or for 
the central double pages printed across the 
centre margin, 50 per cent additional. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of yd of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
be discontinued at the pleasure = the advertiser, 


and sj or 
alice taken. Six 





SGod 








pace 
Two lines — 
words make a 
1 “ee appearing as reading matter is in- 
se 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 
TES 
Cuar.es J. ZINGG, 
Publisher, . Z 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, JULY 6, 1904. 


A WAY TO PROMOTE BILL- 
POSTING. 


The Little Schoolmaster has al- 
ways been more or less identified 
with newspaper advertising, chief- 
ly because his experience dates 
back to the days when there was 
no other medium for attaining wide 
publicity. This has often brought 
against him in later years the 
charge of partiality. Despite his 
endeavors to be catholic, and the 
mass of practical information he 
has published in the past decade 
concerning magazines, farm and 
religious and class papers, street 
cars, printed literature, outdoor 
mediums, novelties, trade journals 
and every medium that could be 
taken at all seriously there has re- 
mained this impression — that 
PRINTERS’ INK maintained a blind 
adherence to newspaper advertis- 
ing, and daily newspaper advertis- 
ing in particular, and had indiffer- 
ence and sometimes hard words 
for other mediums. 











x 


This false impression has been 
stronger among the outdoor adver- 
tising men, perhaps, than with any 
others who have advertising me- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


diums to promote. It arises, evi- 
dently, because rather less atten- 
tion has been given this medium 
in the pages of Printers’ INK than 
to magazines, class papers, street 
cars or novelties. There has 
never, however, been any intention 
to slight billboards or “paint.” The 
absence of specific information on 
outdoor publicity is due largely to 
the fact that it is the newest me- 
dium that has been adapted to 
strictly commercial needs. It is 
but a short time since the billpost- 
ers, through an admirable interna- 
tional organization, put their me- 
dium on a plane where it would 
do commercial advertisers good, 
and began to spread information 
about it in a logical, systematic 
way As live information about 
outdoor advertising principles came 
his way, the Little Schoolmaster 
has gladly published it, and within 
the past year the developments in 
this field have shown him that 
there is a great deal more to be 
said on the subject. 
* * * 


There has been no real change 
in the policy of the Little School- 
master. But in future he will give 
more attention to outdoor publicity, 
showing what it is good for, and 
what it isn’t good for, and giving 
generally such information as will 
enable the advertiser in any field 
to determine whether outdoor pub- 
licity can be employed to further 
his interests. During the past few 
months some pithy articles from 
the Outdoor Advertising Depart- 
ent of the Ben B. Hampton Co., 
New York, have been published, 
and in this issue is an article by 
Mr. S. Pratt, well known as a 
billposter and an authority on 
billposting, which forcibly demon- 
strates outdoor mediums from the 
advertiser’s standpoint. 

* * * 


It has long been the practice of 
live newspaper publishers to fur- 
nish copies of Printers’ INK to 
their local advertisers, and to mer- 
chants in their territory who ought 
to advertise. This policy has also 
been adopted by some of the large 
agencies. The practical value of 
PRINTERS’ INK is readily apparent 
to a practical business man. Its 





























articles treat advertising questions, 
but they are couched in the terms 
of business. They are written from 
the business standpoint. They are 
broad, and deep, and based on 
what hard-headed men have really 
done, and they get right down to 
brass tacks. This is the spirit in 
which billposting and outdoor me- 
diums generally will be treated. If 
they can be used profitably in the 
campaign of any Printers’ INK 
reader, either alone or as an aux- 
iliary, that reader will have no 
difficulty in seeing the point. From 
this time forth, therefore, Print- 
ERS’ INK will be an excellent pub- 
lication to place in the hands of 
any advertiser or business man 
whom a billposter feels ought to 
be advertising outdoors. If a bill- 
poster has two or three such “pros- 
pects,” or a dozen, or a half hun- 
dred, it will be money in his 
pocket in the long run to see that 
they are regular readers of PrINt- 
ERS’ INK. In its pages are ex- 
pounded advertising principles and 
practice so broad and varied that 
readers are not only induced to 
advertise but to advertise intelli- 
gently. It works steadily, week 
after week, on “prospects,” pro- 
ducing results that could be had 
by no amount of personal visits 
alone. It supplements personal 
solicitation, and when, for any 
reason, the solicitor cannot call or 
is not seen, PRINTERS’ INK carries 
on the campaign, silently, pleas- 
antly, irresistlessly. The billpost- 
er out for business needs this aid. 





A Cuicaco life insurance agent 
uses the daily papers of that city 
to offer a free trip to the St. Louis 
Exposition for one week, all ex- 
penses included, with each $3,000 
policy he writes, 





It is not uncommon to see in 
the newspapers of Continental 
Europe an advertisement signed by 
a “young man well known” who 
desires to borrow money on his 
inheritance, says the Saturday 


' Evening Post, and the advertiser 
always gives the age of his father! 
‘Lhis is a kind of advertisement 
as yet unfamiliar to our own want 
columns, 
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Ir is said that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will plant a quick-grow- 
ing hedge along both sides of its 
tracks, with the purpose, chiefly, of 
shutting bulletin boards from the 
view of passengers. In five years 
not a sign of any kind will be 
visible from car windows. Bulle- 
tin boards along railroads are on 
private property, and bring no 
revenue to the transportation com- 
pany. 


Four years ago the city of Chi- 
cago passed an ordinance against 
bulletin and billboards, limiting 
tieir size to 100 square feet, their 
height to ten feet, and requiring 
that they be situated at least 
twenty-five feet from the street 
line. Altogether it was a prohibi- 
tive measure in these restrictions, 
and to further aid in annihilating 
the boards a tax of fifty cents per 
squcre foot per year was imposed, 
or about three times the ordinary 
gross income from this form of ad- 
vertising. The Gunning System, 
of Chicago, took the matter up in 
the courts, obtaining an injunction 
that prevented the operation of the 
ordinance. This injunction has just 
been made permanent by the Ap- 
pellate Court, which characterizes 
the ordinance as unreasonable, de- 
signed to destroy the rights and 
property of citizens who are violat- 
ing no measure for public safety 
or health, and beyond the power of ° 
the Chicago City Council. In a 
word, it’s fool legislation. The 
full opinion of the court, printed 
for distribution by the Gunning 
Svstem, make clear many of the 
rights of outdoor advertisers. 


Firms and corporations 
who do things on a large 
scale should have a copy 
of the 1904 American 
Newspaper Directory 
(36th annual issue), It 
contains a mass of tabu- 
lated and accurate busi- 
ness information. Price 
$10 net, 


Send for descriptive circular to Chas. J. 
Manager PRINTERs’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New ork: 








TwWIce a week is pretty often to 
send out mailing cards to a large 
list, but Up-to-Date Farming, In- 
dianapolis, finds that literature sent 
out so frequently brings excellent 
results. Each card differs from its 
predecessor in form and color, 
while the arguments regarding the 
paper's worth as an advertising 
medium are varied with consider- 
able ingenuity. 





A BOOKLET from the poster de- 
partment of the American Litho- 
graphic Co., New York, shows re- 
productions, of many posters de- 
signed and printed by this com- 
pany, some of them well known 
nationally on the boards. There 
are also talks on the value of pos- 
ter advertising, with specimen es- 
timates of cost in a national cam- 
paign, a New England campaign, 
ten cities in New York State, ten 
cities in Iowa, etc. 





It is said that an organization 
of business men has been formed 
in Europe to prevent war by adver- 
tising peace. The plan is certainly 
novel. War is a nuisance from 
the commercial standpoint, and it 
is proposed to raise a fund for 
printing and distributing peace lit- 
erature. When the music hall 
crowds feel their pulses thrill with 
martial ardor and the newspapers 
adopt an aggressive tone and order 
red ink, this business men’s organi- 
zation will hold anti-war meetings, 
flood Europe with anti-war litera- 
ture, and spend money like water 
if necessary to fight the war spirit 
whenever it occurs in England, 
France or Germany. Thomas Bar- 
clay, a noted English lawyer in 
Paris, is the promoter, and says 
that some great business houses 
in the three countries to be covered 
have promised subscriptions ag- 
gregating $25,000 a year. 
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Crartes H. Eppy, 10 Spruce 
street, New York, is now repre- 
senting the Springfield, Mass., 
Republican, 


On the 25th of June, 1904, there 
was celebrated at the Matthews- 
Northrup Works in Buffalo, the 
soth anniversary of the entrance 
into the employ of the founder of 
the works of the gentleman who is 
now superintendent of printing 
there. Mr, Herman Gentzsch has 
worked fifty years, boy and man, 
for and with his present associates. 
The wonderful part of his career 1s 
that in his 50th year of service he 
is doing more good work than in 
any of the many years which have 
preceded it, and in his early sixties 
is a vigorous and happy man. He 
is a living example that good work 
agrees with good workmen. For 
fifty years he has never been doing 
anything that was not the best he 
could do. His work has been 
hard, but wholesome for mind and 
body. For a lifetime he has been 
associated with people on every 
side, who loved good work and 
pursued it, and the association has 
been good for him, and them, too. 
On the evening of Friday, the 
24th, all the employees of the Mat- 
thews-Northrup Works assembled 
in the bindery and Mr. G .tzsch 
was then taken to meet them on 
some pretext or other. A loving 
cup was presented to him by the 
firm. Mr. Matthews made the 
presentation speech. The follow- 
ing inscription is engraved on the 
cup and a finer sentiment was 
never expressed. The employees 
of the firm contributed a bag of 
gold which Mr. Gentzsch discover- 
ed inside of the cup. 


To Mr. Herman Gentzsch, superin- 
tendent of eee, in grateful appre- 
ciation of a lifetime of skill, devotion 
and kindness; from the J. N. mage 5 oo 
Company, on the soth anniversary of 
entrance into the oupley of the Loder 
of the company. 1854—June a 1904. 























The Little Schoolmaster is now on sale 
at the booths of the Postal News Company 
at the World's Fair in St. Louis. 


























THE advertisement with a pic- 
ture in it is never half so strong 
as the picture with an advertise- 
ment in it—Musgrove’s Publicity 
for Printers, 


Tue Garland Magazine is an in- 
teresting periodical issued by the 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, to in- 
terest the public in Garland stoves 
and ranges. Though the contents 
are largely the product of the 
scissors, they are a very intelligent 
pair of scissors, and handsome il- 
lustrations of the company’s goods 
give high advertising value. 





THE advantages of incorporating are 
described in an effective folder from 
the Federal Incorporating Company, 
Philadelphia. Many firms are made 
over into stock companies nowadays, 
though they dispose of no interest. In- 
corporation saves a business man from 
the mistakes of his partners, saves his 
family from want in the event of panic, 
enables him to take a new partner 
without becoming liable for his acts, 
saves a business from dissolution at 
death or withdrawal, and affords other 
privileges,according to the folder,which 
announces a booklet containing more 
complete information, and is fitted with 
an ingenious reply card requiring only 
signature, address and stamp. 





THE Greenwood Advertising 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been recently incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Ten- 
nessee. The officers of the com- 
pany are: A. Greenwood, presi- 
dent; J. E. Tucker, vice president 
and general manager; Gerald B. 
Hurt, secre..ry and treasurer; and 
Wm. Baker Field, manager. The 
company will have its main office 
in Knoxville, Tenn. The stockcom- 
pany has been formed with a view 
to going into outdoor advertising, 
on an extensive scale, such as 
road bulletins, wall painting, artis- 
tic and commercial sign painting. 
The corporation will also carry a 
line of merchandise specialties for 
advertisers, with salesmen on the 
road. A mail order business for 
advertising novelties will be one 
of the features of the business. 
Distributing and _ sign tacking 
throughout the towns of Western 
North Carolina. 
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THE Policy Holder, published 
monthly the past eight years at 
Springfield, Mo., has changed its 
title to the Policy Holder and 
harm Economist, and will be en- 
larged and improved generally. 
This paper, credited with an av- 
erage issue of 3,800 last year by 
Rowell’s Directory, circulates 
among the members of farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies in its 
own State. Besides insurance mat- 
ters it will now treat general farm 
topics, and a department for the 
sale and exchange of farm proper- 
ty has’ been established. 


INTERESTING information about 
Paducah, Ky., as a manufacturing 
city, business center and general all 
around good place to advertise in 
has been compiled by the Evening 
Sun, of that city. The Sun is the 
youngest daily in Paducah, but 
conducted by young men who be- 
lieve the day is gone when age 
alone makes a newspaper. Stress 
is laid on the Sun’s standing in the 
Roll of Honor, but the statement 
that it is the only paper in Pa- 
ducah entitled to a place thereon 
is erroneous. Since 1902 the Pa- 
ducah Evening News-Democrat 
has borne a figure rating in 
Rowell’s Directory. 


F You 
think of 
advertising 
anything 
anywhere 
any time 
in any way 
write for 
suggestions 
to STARKE, 
of New York. 
HE KNOWS. 
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Brasius & Sons, piano dealers, 
with a view to concentrating their 
retail business in one large build- 
ing, have moved to the new build- 
ing at ro16 and 1018 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. These im- 
provements correspond to the in- 
creased output of the Blasius fac- 
tory at Woodbury, N. J., at which 
are made the Blasius, Albrecht and 
Regent pianos. 





- SEVERAL dozen hard nuts for in- 
ventors to crack are listed in a 
booklet from R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 
patent attorneys, Washington. 
Among the long-felt wants enum- 
erated are flexible metallic railway 
ties, anti-rubber auto wheels, auto- 
fraud bottles, street car brakes and 
fenders, improvements to agricult- 
ural implements, etc. The book- 
let sets forth, in sprightly style, 
the possibilities of invention when 
directed by common business sense. 
Another booklet describes the 
firm’s methods of protecting inven- 
tions by patent, and a third gives 
the laws and usages of trademarks, 
reproducing characteristic speci- 
mens and telling the stories of some 
celebrated money-making  trade- 
marks. All three brochures are 
handsomely printed and individual. 





THE latest photograph contest of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal is on ex- 
ceedingly novel lines. Prizes of 
$400 are to be paid for photographs 
of fences, houses, barns or out- 
buildings, covered on one or more 
sides with painted advertisements 
or paper, or of fields with bill or 
bulletin boards, and these photos 
must be accompanied by later pic- 
tures of the same scenes minus the 
advertisements. With each pair 
of pictures submitted must come 
the signed guarantee of the owner 
of the property. stating that adver- 
tising will be permanently kept off 
the building or land, and the 
counter signature of a local pastor 
is also required. Prizes are to be 
awarded to photos that show the 
greatest improvement in the land- 
scape. All good sets of “before 
and after” pictures failing to take 
prizes will be bought at $15 a set. 
The development of this contest 
will be interesting to watch. 


THE virtues of the bicycle as a 
good thing generally, with no argu- 
ment for anybody’s wheel in par- 
ticular, are set forth in a booklet 
entitled “The Quest for Health.” 
In its pages are printed several 
hundred recommendations of the 
wheel as a body builder, from men 
and women of prominence through- 
out the country. The _ booklet 
bears the name of the Oakwood 
Publishing Co., 29 Beacon street, 
Boston, but no other evidence of 
advertising. Is it part of Colonel 
Pope’s campaign? 


THE twentieth anniversary of the 
National Coopers’ Journal, Phila- 
delphia, was celebrated with the 
May issue a special number of 
considerable typographical beauty 
being issued to mark the event. 
This monthly is said to be the only 
publication in the world devoted 
wholly to cooperage. It was 
founded in Buffalo in 1884 by the 
present owner and editor, John A. 
McCann, moving to the Quaker 
City in 1897. Mr. McCann says 
his journal is now at the zenith of 
prosperity, and regarded as the 
official organ of those engaged in 
the industry it covers. 


THe Theater Magazine, publish- 
ed by Meyer Bros. & Co., New 
York, has just won an interesting 
suit in France. About a year ago 
an illustrated Parisian monthly de- 
voted to stage matters, called Le 
Theatre, brought suit in the French 
courts against the American pub- 
lication, alleging that the latter was 
an imitation of the French maga- 
zine and its title a bald transla- 
tion. Every copy of the Theater 
Magazine then on sale in Paris was 
seized by the police without trial. 
and threats were made that similar 
action would be taken in this coun- 
try. When the case came up, the 
French publishers were defeated 
and assessed the costs of the ac- 
tion. This decision has just been 
ss by a higher court. Meyer 

Bros. & Co. say that the title “The 
Theatre” is much older than the 
Paris magazine, as a magazine of 
that name was published in Lon- 
don in 1805. Le Theatre is only a 
few years old. 

















Tue Frank Presbrey Company 
will hereafter handle the advertis- 
ing of the American Bridge Co., 
which is the largest auxiliary com- 
pany of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The advertising of 
this concern is limited entirely to 
technical and trade publications, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVER- 
TISING. 

We are all interested in advertise- 
ments. How can we fail to be when 
they play such a large part in the busi- 
ness world and are_ so _ constantly 
brought before our notice. They loom 
from every conceivable spot along the 
roadside; they glare from fences and 
housetops; we cannot enter a street car 
without coming face to face with them. 

Advertising has grown to be a great 
and serious profession which must have 
settled principles to meet the emergen- 
cies constantly coming up. Many adver- 
tisers have felt the need of a safe code 
of rules, something back of their own 
ingenuity to keep them in the right path. 

Their aim is to influence the minds 
of the people and to do this they must 
know the wants of the people, what 
will catch the attention, what will 
impress them, what will make them 
buy. In short, the advertiser must 
know the working of the human mind. 
This has led him to psychology, whici 
scems to be the only science fit to meet 
the difficulty. 

There are a number of psychological 
principles which can be readily app.ied 
to advertising. One of these is atten- 
tion. A prime factor of successful ad- 
vertising is the ability to attract atten- 
tion. It must present to the eye just 
cnough and no more. The average per- 
son can distinguish but four things at 
one glance, that is, four words, colors 
or picturcs. The advertisement, there- 
fore, must be alone, and distinct, and 
intense enough to create a strong sen- 
sation. 

Another important .point is the use of 
colors; red has the greatest attention 
value; green is second; black is third. 
Novel and sudden things are noticed 
where gradual changes are not. 

Advertisements must be_ intelligible, 
the letters plain and readable, the pic- 
tures simple and distinct, the language 
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39 
the characteristic points or essential 
marks, 

The second principle is association of 
ideas. The mind is consistent. Asso- 
ciation of ideas is based on habit; habit 
on repetition; so provided there is no 
prohibiting influence the idea next. to 
enter the mind is one habitually as- 
sociated with the- present idea. There- 
fore if I am familiar with an advertise- 
ment of shoes I naturally think of 
that advertisement when I want a pair, 
and perhaps I will buy the particular 
make thus advertised. 

Still more powerful is the law of 
direct command. We obey some famil- 
iar command before we think of the 
reason for obeying. Another rule is that 
we receive impressions from the whole 
of a thing and judge it accordingly. If 
an advertisement appear in a cheap mag- 
azine we class the goods as cheap. 

The last principle is mental imagery. 
We have mental images of sight, sound, 
feeling and taste. Among individuals 
these differ very widely. Some have 
one form, some another, but even if a 
person is very well balanced, one sort is 
sure to predominate. This shows how 
important it is that advertising should 
appeal not to one sense alone, but to as 
many as it is possible to reach. 

It is not true that in advertising a 
piano the sound is the point to be em- 
phasized? Yet how many advertise- 
ments of pianos there are which to all 
intents and purposes are stone deaf? The 
same is true of foods. We want some- 
thing that tastes good. Some advertis- 
ers must be chronic dyspeptics; they 
have nothing to say about their foods 
but their medicinal properties; they sav- 
or of hospitals and sick-rooms. 

Some like to look at successful ad- 
vertisements because they are interest- 
ing, but they are oblivious to the enor- 
mous expense which the merchant has 
incurred to secure this result, and are 
unconscious of the fact that the result 
secured is the very one sought. 

Advertising is becoming more and 
more an important factor in modern 
business methods, and the widest adver- 
tisers realize the importance of knowing 
the workings of the mind in order to 
gain the best results. They have learn- 
ed that psychology alone is the science 
upon which they can build a theory that 
will make their work successful.—Essay 
by Miss Bertha Merriman of Dunmore, 
Pa., read at the Commencement Exer- 
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THe vitttes of the bhievele ag a 
ne wenerally, with no argu 
nent for anvhoes Wheel in pat 
lat re cet forth ina booklet 

i The Oueet for Health 
its pages are printed several 
red reeommendations of the 


wheel as a body builder, from men 


women of prominbenee thi nih 

wt othe country The booklet 

s th AIie f the Oakwood 

Publishing Co., 20 Beacon street, 

Roston, but no other evidence of 

ivertising Is it part of Colonel 
paign ? 





Tur twentieth anniversary of the 
National Coopers’ Journal, Phila 
lelphia, was celebrated with the 
y issue a special number of 
nsiderable typographical beauty 
ng issued to mark the event. 
1is monthly is said to be the only 
lication in the world devoted 
lly to cooperage It was 

led in Buffalo in 1884 by the 
present owner and editor, John A. 
cCann, moving to the Quaker 
ty in 1807. Mr. McCann says 
s journal is now at the zenith of 
perity, and regarded as the 
ficial organ of those engaged in 


he industry it covers. 





HE Theater Magazine, publish- 
ed by Meyer Bros. & Co. New 
York, has just won an interesting 
suit in France. About a year ago 
an illustrated Parisian monthly de- 

‘ed to stage matters, called Le 
Theatre, brought suit in the French 
courts against the American pub- 
lication, alleging that the latter was 
an imitation of the French maga- 





zine and its title a bald transla 
tion. Every copy of the Theater 
Magazine then on sale in Paris was 
seized hy the police without trial 


and threate were made that similar 
action would he taken in this coun 


tr When the ease came up, the 
Vrench publishers were defeated 
ana assessed the COSTS of the ic 
tin his decision has just heen 


sustained hy a higher court. Meyer 
livros. & Co. say that the title “The 
re” is mueh older than the 
Matis Magazine, 45 a Magazine of 

' name was published in Lon 
aon in ios. Le Theatre is only a 


few years old 
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Over ten pages of paid want ads 
were carried in a recent Sunday is- 
sue of the Kansas City Star, or in 
excess of seventy columns. 





Tue Dutch name for the auto- 
mobile is said to be ‘ ‘Suelpaarde- 
] ooszonderspoorw egpetroolryting,’ 
or “quick-horseless-open-ordinary- 
roa d-running-petroleum-carriage.” 
An attractive folder has been based 
on this monstrosity by True & 
True, Chicago, illustrated with a 
picture of the “Suelpaarde——etc.” 
While good arguments for the 
firm’s doors and house fittings fol- 
low, the two widely separated 
themes are not closely connected, 
and the advertising message of the 
folder may be missed altogether. 





Larce public reading, writing 
and rest rooms are maintained in 
the store of Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago, and are a con- 
stant attraction for customers. The 
following complete enumeration of 
the equipment will be suggestive to 
other houses installing such a con- 
venience: 

Room 1—General reading and writ- 
ing room for men and women. Easy 
chairs and davenports; writing desks; 
reading tables with magazines and daily 
papers; Chicago (morning and ngon 
editions), Milwaukee Sentinel, St. Paul 
Globe, St. Louis Globe Democrat, Min- 
neapolis Journal, Detroit Free Press; 
dictionary; telephones: long distance and 
local (local phone 5-cent service); cab 
and messenger call; arrival and de art- 
ure of lake and ocean vessels; railfoad 
and steamer guides; theater guides; 
tickets for the Wilinois, Powers, Grand, 
Garrick and Studebaker theaters at 
box-office prices; city and store guides; 
souvenir postal cards of Marshall Field 
& Co.’s retail premises and other interest- 
ing features in and around Chicago; ex- 
press rates; parcels wrapped and check- 
ed; universal clock—the world’s time; 
stenographer (service free); general in- 
formation bureau: railroads, steamships, 
lake steamers, suburban roads, street 
cars, theaters, points of interest, and 
directories of all principal cities; Pull- 
man car reservations; postal station; 
stamps—wholesale and retail, stam 
envelopes, postal cards, newspaper, wrap- 

TS; money-orders issued and paid; 

—_— Fey telegraph office. 

2—Library and writing room 
t. pamela only; reading tables; writin 
desks; periodicals; books, poetry ren | 
general literature by well-known writers; 
catalogue of books may be found on 
= tables; easy chairs and daven- 


Po Medical Room—Fitted with every con- 
venience for slight or serious illness; ~ 
professional services. ‘ 
Room 3—Room of rest for women 
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fitted with couches and 


and Pe pa 
easy chairs. 

Goose Lavatory—Fitted with all 
the most moderns conveniences, easy 
chairs, dressing table, electric heaters 
for curling irons and weighing and 
measuring machines. 

Periodicals—Atlantic Monthly, Brush 
and Pencil, Babyhood, Century Cosmo- 
olitan, Frank Leslie’s Monthly, Frank 
eslie’s Weekly, Review of Rewews, 
Success, Collier's Weekly, Public Opin- 
ion, Scribner's, Harper’s Bazaar, Harp- 
er’s Weekly, Harper’s Magazine, Inter- 


national Studio, Independent, Judge, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Literary 
Digest, McClure’s, M unsey, Musical 


Courier, Philistine, Photographic Times, 
Puck, St. Nicholas, Saturday Evening 
Post, Smart Set, Tit Bits, World's 
Work, Country Life tn America, The 
World To-Day, New_York Clipper, Dra- 
matic Mirror, Delineator. 











Successful Advertising 


How to Accomplish It. 
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A Book for Retailers and 
Young Men who Begin 
the Study of Adver- 
tising. 


Price $2.00 


Where the usual volume on 
retail advertising quotes stale 
advertising phrases and gives 
hackneyed specimens, Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s book searches out the 
inner advertising principles of 
each business, and sets it forth 
clearly and briefly, His matter 
all through the book is distin- 
guished for compactness and 
clarity, and is written in a 
sprightly, forceful way. 








The above book will be sent 
postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of two dollars. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York 

























THE ULTIMA THULE OF 
ADVERTISING. 


Woman is praised for being at 
the bottom of all the race’s joys 
and damned for being at the bot- 
tom of all its griefs and ills. Cer- 
tainly she is at the bottom of all 
advertising. Publicity begins and 
ends with ‘her, practically. The 
far-seeing advertiser counts Man 
out altogether and wastes little 
space upon him. Woman is the 
eternal shopper, while mere man 
lives in homes that she furnishes, 
eats food that she selects, defers to 
her judgment in the dressing, 
rearing and education of his child- 
ren and patterns his whole life 
pretty much to her tastes, whims 
and prejudices—and is glad to be 
rid of the worry of it all. The 
advertiser who does not begin his 
campaign by taking her into ac- 
count has slight grounds for suc- 
cess. Even though he advertise a 
groggery or a “gent’s furnishing 
store” he will have to reckon with 
woman in the end. The beginning 
of the wise campaign is in finding 
out her needs and catering to them. 
Man needs but little here below, 
and manages to get along without 
most of that proverbial little. 
Woman’s needs are urgent, and 
must be satisfied. She has so 
many of them that they form the 
basis and philosophy of commerce. 
Her world of material things is a 
cumbersome, crude and incomplete 
world, and the surest way to for- 
tune lies in the production and ex- 
"nig of something that will 

elp her manage her home, her 
husband and her life. Go into her 
kitchen, for example. The makers 
of cooking utensils and “conven- 
iences” have made few improve- 
ments since the days of Shakes- 
peare. The most ingenious frying- 

an that she can buy in the stores 
is as like as not to have its lip upon 
the left side, and her iron kettles 
turn the wrong way upon their 
handles. Stoves are made by men 
who never take the trouble to cook 
a meal upon them, builders play 
into the hands of the man who sells 
insect poisons and hardly anyone 
sympathizes with her or lends a 
hand in the prodigious, ceaseless 
fight she is waging upon dirt. Her 
tools and utensils are woeful make- 
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shifts, and someone with brains 
must study and improve them, for 
she is seldom an inventor herself, 
Man wastes his time in the inven- 
tion of typewriters and linotypes, 
but gives hardly a thought to the 
pot in which his dinner is cooked. 
Her dress is another infinite field 
for invention, improvement and ad- 
vertising. Her table must be 
brought up to the times. True the 
breakfast food folks have lately 
given it some attention, but the 
improvement in and exploitation of 
hygienic, convenient foods has only 
begun. There must be new devel- 
opments in methods of pre-cook- 
ing, packing and marketing, and . 
above all in methods of bringing 
novelties to her attention. Her 
children absorb half her life, and 
anything that will give them com- 
fort or pleasure appeals to her in- 
stantly. This field has hardly been 
touched as yet. She does most of 
the reading, but does it without 
aid. Some wise man will pre- 
digest her reading for her one of 
these days, selling books as the 
breakfast foods are now sold—a 
box of ready-cooked English poets 
or Attic philosophers. Her home 
needs constant decoration or re- 
pair, and her daily life is a battle 
with tardy delivery boys, tactless 
tradesmen, unthinking mechanics 
and marplots generally. She lives 
in the midst of chaos, bringing 
order out of it in spite of the devil. 
She needs help. Her world wants 
an application of horse sense very 
badly, and the advertiser who 
helps her, saves her time, does her 
worrying for her, will ultimately 
wear diamonds. Hardly any man 
in all ages has produced a helpful 
thing for her behoof but has reaped 
his golden reward, and she Joses 
no time in telling the woman next 
door when a new convenience is 
given her. She has eternal faith 
and loyalty for anyone who light- 
ens her work, and the readiness 
with which she takes up even the 
things that have only an appear- 
ance of being helpful shows her ap- 
preciation. Therefore, the adver- 
tiser who would succeed must be- 
gin by studying his wife, mother 
and sisters, producing something 
for Woman and telline her about 
it. ZULEIME BRIGHT BLAKENEY. 
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PRICES AGAIN. 


Advertise specialties. The day of the 
conglomerate price-list ad has passed 
peo People will not read long-winded 

l type ads. Get one idea—clothe it 
with short, attractive wording—make it 
convey one strong point and pound it 
in. eep on doing this day after day 
and the great buying public will read 
it in spite of itself.—St. Paul Trade, 

This is very good dogma so far 
as the retailer who caters to men 
is concerned, for men like the per- 
sonality of a store reflected in its 
advertising, and_ willingly pay 

rices in even dollars or half dol- 

ars so long as they have faith in 
the store and its methods. En- 
deavor to assure men that stocks 
are seasonable and prices in keep- 
ing with values, and they will 
never split dimes or nickels. But 
woman judges ads by price alone, 
The price is the feature that at- 
tracts her first, and the last thing 
that she remembers. It is the 
price that she has in mind when 
she sets out for the store, and by 
which she judges quality. By 
prices the advertiser must stand 
or fall in her favor. The large 
department stores print hundreds 
of pages of prices every month in 
New York City, while smaller es- 
tablishments whose advertising is 
necessarily limited to six inches 
single column, or even three 
inches, seem to find it most profit- 
able to print a compact price-list 
of offerings with hardly any argu- 
ment. The introduction to such 
ads is frequently confined to a line 
no more persuasive ~—, “Good 
Values in Groceries” “Reduc- 
tions in Rugs.” With hassle any 
exceptions the New York stores 
that cater to women seem to find 
it most profitable to print as many 
prices as can be crowded into the 
space, and what is good practice in 
the metropolis must be good prac- 
tice elsewhere, for “the Colonel’s 
lady and Julia O’Grady are alike 
under their skins.” As for the 
page ads of the department stores, 
they are frankly catalogues. One 
of the most successful stores in 
New York is Macy’s, and its ads 
are perhaps a better model for 
advertisers than those of Wana- 
maker’s, appealing as they do to 
grester masses of people and sell- 
ing more goods. The Macy ad 
ma*i has lately adopted a most at- 
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tractive style of 
daily offerings. stead a 
jumbled assortment of articles 
from all departments he classes 
several dozen offerings from one 
department under a central idea. 
In a recent page ad this central 
idea was salads, and he _ listed 
everything needed in salad-mak- 
ing, giving names, quantities and 
prices in profusion. Dressings, 
olives, capers, oil, vinegar, relishes 
and sauces were listed, with 
pickles, catsups, spices and articles 
that were kindred. On another 
day of the same week he turned 
his attention to the laundry, offer- 
ing tubs, boilers, irons and ironing- 
boards, soaps, lye, washing pow- 
ders, starch and so forth. The 
seasons are followed closely with 
articles for Easter wear, the sum- 
mer home, fall housecleaning and 
other domestic events, but the 
chief consideration first, last and 
always is price. There will never 
be a time in the history of human- 
ity when women will refuse to 
read “conglomerate price-lists,” be 
they ever so long-winded. Even 
with the great mass of department 
store advertising printed in New 
York Sunday editions, it is doubt- 
ful if any woman ever found more 
prices in a newspaper than she 
could devour. Men like cleverly 
turned phrases and short ads. An 
eyeful must tell the story. But in 
advertising addressed to women 
there is no need of spicy presenta- 
tion or other temptations to gain 
her attention. Dollars and cents 
are her sole motive in reading 
store news, and the advertiser who 
can give her the largest quantity 
and most varied assortment will 
hold her attention longer than 
those who give less. 
— 
Tue demand for meat extracts, 
largely created through the exten- 
sive advertising of English and 
American firms, has brought the 
imitator into the field. The Phar- 
maceutical Journal says it has been 
shown that there are in the English 
market products sold as meat ex- 
tracts, even Liebig’s, which are 
nothing more than extracts of 
yeast. A somewhat complicated 
chemical test is required to tell the 
real from the imitation. 


ear gal his 
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Special Issues 


of 


Printers’ Ink. 


For the main purpose of securing new subscribers to the 
Little Schoolmaster the following special editions will be 
issued on the dates stated: 


August 31, 1904, PRESS DAY, AUGUST 24, 


Municipal Advertising 


This special issue goes to about three thousand five 
hundred Boards of Trade and Mayors of Cities in the United 
States and Canada (in addition to the regular issue), and it 
will contain new and interesting features of what is done 
and can be done to develop, improve and promote the in- 
terests of States, sections of States and cities through the 
power of modern advertising. 

The Little Schoolmaster will attempt to demonstrate that 
the newspapers and magazines are the mediums par excell- 
ence in which money for that purpose should be expended. 

This country has a wealth of water power, sites for 
factories, sites for industrial settlements of all sorts, sites for 
tourists and permanent settlers which are now in an un-- 
developed state. Systematic advertising will make these 
riches known to the the right parties—and the public press 
should be the chief medium. 





September 7, 1904, Press Day, August 31, Department Stores. 





September 14, 1904, Press Day, September 7, Mail Order Houses. 





September 28, 1904, Press Day, September 21, Real Estate. 





October 12, 1904, Press Day, October 7, Trade Journals. 





October 26, 1904, Press Day, October 19, Banks and Financial 
Advertising. 








BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 






“A watchful mother,” 
in the Anheuser-Busch advertise- 
ment here reproduced and marked 
No. 1, either suffered at the hands 
of the artist or printer, or else she 
falls somewhat short of possessing 
the outward signs of the character- 


as shown 


istics of the ideal mother. In fact, 
it would not be very unkind to say 
that, judging by her personal ap- 
pearance, this person was in the 
habit of over-indulgence in some 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 






33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 






zine page, and the illustrations at 
the top and bottom were evidently 
very carefully drawn, and some- 
thing approaching a half-tone ef- 
fect was, in the original, produced 
by line work. 

In its original form this adver- 
tisement was fairly attractive. Of 
course, it suffers in the reproduc- 
tion. However, it is doubtful if 
this ad proves as successful and 
ts mate as the strong black and 











A Wabchful Mother 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 





‘Whose constant anxiety is that her 
baby shall thrive and —_ strong, 
will find that the nourishing effects of 


* 

Nubeine 
are imparted to the nursing child. 
a not only gives the mother strength 

ealthy but makes the 
little one plump atid.hearty. Good 
forall ‘agesof man.”* Malt-Nutrine 
is 9 real malt tonic: the aad 


= nutriment of choicest m 
hops; pure, non-in 


Sold By all D and G 





St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Teter Tie Po tae 


= oy yy pwd 
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of the Anheuser products or others 
of that character. 

It is hard to say whose fault it 
is, but some one is to blame for 
the fact that this illustration sadly 
fails to carry out the original idea, 
which was certainly a good one. 

In No. 2 we not only have an 
illustration that will look well and 
print well almost anywhere, but, 
what is of almost equal importance, 
we have the right sort of watchful 
mother. 

* * 

The Colorado advertisement here 

reproduced occupied a full maga- 





white advertisements the Chicago 
and Northwestern has used in the 
past. 

This series of advertisements, 
preserving the big circle in the 
middle, has attracted much favor- 
able attention and been unquestion- 
ably good. 

The illustration here reproduced 
took many times as long to draw 
as the ads previously used in this 
railroad, but whether it was worth 
while or not may be seriously 
doubted. In fact, most people will 
agree that the vigorous black and 
white previously used have this 














advertisement beaten hy several 
laps. 


* * 


Among the many beautiful il- 
lustrations used in the magazines 





e 
to advertise fishing tackle, hunting 
goods, etc., it is somewhat of a 
shock to come to this moss-grown 
relic of ancient days. 


ie 






AND RETURN 


Fr Chicago dail , June } to ber 30, with corre- 
spoodingly . spree from all A fine chance to 
" wonderful sank spoceceion, tehme ry canons, 

charmin, scetiery givin; ft a minj- 
Tum of expenditure. - The best foute te via the 


Union Pacific ass North-Western Line 
ho ‘ ie Ss sete ack erin 


ols. 








This advertisement belongs to 
the crop of 1869 or thereabouts, but 
whether it has been in use all these 
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years, or whether the man who 
made it thinks that the old styles 
are necessarily the best, it is hard 
to say. 

However, it seems almost im- 


possible to believe that among the 
many handsome and attractive ad- 
vertisements used to advertise sim- 
ilar goods, an ad like this can 





stand any chance, do any good, or 
be read by anybody. 


* * 


The orator in this Krementz 
Collar Button ad is not to be 
wholly approved. Whether he is 
human or belongs to the class of 
intelligent apes who do society 
stunts it is not possible to deter- 
mine by his picture. 

Although we may not like him 
personally, the things he says are 
good and he successfully calls at- 


* 
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tention to the subject matter of 
this advertisement, and is, there- 
fore, not so bad after all. 

The collar button is shown up in 
good shape and altogether this is 
a pretty good advertisement, al- 


And now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I with 
£0 inform you that it is not necessary to INSURE 
YOUR COLLAR BUTTON. BUY A ONE-PIECE 


*“*KREMENTZ” 


Free bookiet,*THE STORY OF A COLLAR BUT~ 
TON,” gives entertaining information, Want onc? 





KREMENTZ & CO. 
Street 


83 Chestnut NEWARK, N. J. | 





though not so good as some of the 
others in this excellent series. 

This advertising has been run- 
ning for some time, and is one of 
the best series which has appeared, 
devoted to so small and apparently 
inconsequential an article as a 
collar button. 


“Buriat Expenses” is a striking 
folder in a sable cover, and looks 
like an invitation to attend a lynch- 
ing bee at first glance. The inner 
pages tell about an anchor for the 
guy ropes of chimneys and smoke- 
stacks that is drilled into the 
ground like an auger and stays 
there. It replaces the heavy tim- 
ber heretofore used for this pur- 
pose, technically known as_ the 
“dead man,” and thus does away 
with “burial expenses.” This ex- 
planation of the point of this fol- 
der contains more words than the 
folder itself, which tells its entire 
story in a technical way to techni- 
cal readers. It is a rare example 
of the striking idea being fitted to 
the commodity, and ought to bring 
business to the advertisers, W. N. 
Matthews & Bro., St. Louis. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


A CORRECTION. 
Detroit, June 23, 1904, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of June 22d, an item 
appeared which is not according to the 
facts in the case. 

_While the price of both the Detroit 
News and Journal have been changed 
to 2c. on their State circulation yet 
the price in Detroit and suburbs still 
remains at 1c. The suburbs include a 
territory within a radius of about 30 
miles from Detroit—in other words, only 
that part of our circulation has been 
changed in price where we are com- 
pelled to use the mails and express com- 
panies for delivery. 

We know that you wish to have the 
facts in the case, and will ask that you 
kindly set us right in an early issue of 
your valuable publication. 

Thanking you in advance for this cor- 
rection, we are Very truly yours, 

THE Detroit JourNAL Co., 
Lowe, Business Manager. 


phan, AP oman 0 
THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES. 
The Great Daily of the Great North- 
west. 

Lucrtan Swirt, Manager. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 21, 1904. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In the middle of January, the Min- 
neapolis Journal divided the States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan into 
40 distri¢ts, and offered prizes in the 
way of trips to the World’s Fair, with 
all expenses paid, to the contestants who 
should secure the largest number of 
votes in a Popular Voting Contest, ar: 
ranged on the basis of securing sub- 
scriptions. 

February, March and April were de- 
voted to the contest and a great deal of 
interest was manifested, 216 contestants 
taking part, and no less than 5,815,773 
votes being cast. The basis being a vote 
for each cent paid on subscriptions. 

The 40 prize winners left Minneapolis 
June 13th for St. Louis in special Pull- 
man cars, and were given the time of 
their lives by the Journal Company. All 
traveling expenses were paid going and 
coming, hotel accommodations, admission 
to the grounds, auto rides, steamboat 
trips, gondola rides on the lagoons, and 
the most interesting shows on the Pike 
being offered the guests for their en- 
tertainment. 

Like every enterprise the Journal has 
ever undertaken, every detail was look- 
ed after and the party was given even 
a better time than they were promised. 

A handsome little log book was is- 
sued giving information about the ex- 
cursion and containing colored maps of 
the Exposition and of St. Louis. 

Perhaps this little story will be of 
interest to your readers. 

Yours very truly, 
The Minneapolis Journal. 
Sates * 


A LITTLE experimenting for yourself 
will be of benefit to you. It develops 
the judgment and shows you what you 
are capable of doing. 


In the country women are more apt 
to read mail order literature than men, 
except, perhaps, in the more leisure 
winter months, 














Two handsome little pamphlets, 
filled with portraits that will in- 
terest any booklover, are published 
by the Outlook, New York, as a 
follow-up for the extensive cam- 
paign just begun for the “Histori- 
ans’ History of the World.” 











Classified Advertisements. 
A avertieonent under this head two lines or more 
"handed in one week 10 centsa line. Must be 
in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 


ANTED—Kidder Press, 8 Press, second hand, for roll 
paper. Address‘ ‘PRESS care this office. 


omz08 wanted in B’klyn or N. Y. bya young 
rg iP aeency a ead 16 years. A 
dress” "G. 
DWRITER a desires 
capable of doing first-c! 
Lock Box 429, Monroe, Louisiana. 


ORE than 244,000 copies of the morning edi- 
1 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


ERNALD’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S . XCHANGE. 

established 1898, represents payee work- 

ers in all departments. Send for klet. 368 
Main St., Springfield, Maas. 


mie asthe works in outs 


LEVER, convincing hdd 9% of business litera- 
ture, with knowledge of t; ypography, ha 
to connect with ee concern L.8. 
151 Java 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ANTED to purchase a a complete course of 
Ca oe ig ence instruction in advertising. 
eading school. State price and name of 
“CONFIDENTIAL.” care Printers’ Ink. 


graduate, who has 

’s course of instructio’ 
field. An earnest 
‘M. E.,” care 


Any | 
teacher. 


yrs: man, colle; 
completed Powell 
desires portion in advertisi: 
worker, with good record. Address ‘ 
of Printers’ ink 


{ WANT acrackerjack aa ecticiver, bear —_ 

$1,000, to join me on a un que 

of Fall established; unlimited field, with, plenty 

of Fal business; now i ge _ reaping. ‘BO: 

NZA,’ care of Printers 

WANTED— Machinist Lino Linotype Operator com- 
petent of —<. =e charge of machine. 

pe age! Lea town of 10.000, Send ay me 

bog first let Address 


pected, etc 
SOPERATOR. » care of Printers’ = 





HE attention of ambitious advertisement 
writers is directed to the offer in this is<ue, 
under heading “Advertisement Constructors,” 
wherein five hundred and sixty dollars is offered 
for the preparation of six advertisements 


7 OUNG man, holding very_responsible posi- 

tion with leading New York daily; sober, 

quick and hard pe ad who gets results, — 
managonens of daily in town over 20, 


— Fu. 'Ay ” succomtaliy. ‘Address 

Sy ”” Printers’ Ink. 
T"*4 cleverest catalogue compiler in the coun- 
is open for an Cc ed 





second % to none In the business as a mail-order 
manager and ad adept. For many years head 
of the publicity department of a ome doing 
an annual mail-order business of over ten mil 
lion dollars. Address “SPECIALIST,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


DWRITERS AND SOLICITORS — You can 
make $100 to $500 a month with a little easy 
work, a few hoursa day, bya new and —- 
plan I have worked out and proved to be a sure 
winner. [t’s a square business proposition to 
business men rightin yourowntown. Write for 
information -it 3 money pr a" 


36 PAA, Building, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ANTED—A case of bad health that pirans 
TABULES will not benefit. A ——— 

mamene: - the 'Tabules have been sold = saa 

i a package containing 

ght a at any drug store for five Conta. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the classified col- 


umns of ’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 


at 10 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication 1 in the United States. 


A Dymasiine MANAGER, now holding a 
ng position ~.th one of the largest 

—— in Chicago, desires position away from 
Great Lakes on account of his wife’s health. 

Atlantic Seaboard or South preferred. 

on the author of some of the most successful 
ingle writ in the country; has made booklet and 
peg | a specialty; is exceptionally ver- 
marked executive ability. 


mie an ref 
dress “EXECUTI VE,” care Frank H. 
Thomas, 1635 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only. who wish to qual- 

ify for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free eopy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. On graduate fills "$3, 000 place. ay 

any number earn $1,500. The 

eiothing ad writer in New York owes his —_ 
in a few outa to my teachings. De- 


mand oct is supply 
GEOR ELL, Advertising and Sat 
ness at 82 Temple Court, New Yor 
A ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present sition or salary! It 


We have 
z ‘8s, secretaries, advertisin; 
men, new: anew men, salesmen, ete. Technic: 
clerical and executive men of’ all kinds. High 
grade cntantvely. 

BAPQOONS 0 (INC.), 


not, write Sennen t office for booklet. 





Suite 511, Broadway, New York. 
Suite 815, pera Bldg.. Phila. 
Suite 529, Mo Bldg., Chicago. 


Suite 1326, Williamson Bldg.. Cleveland, 
Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, 


YOU_WANT AN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

The Advertising Manager of a : ee Western 
house is open for a new en Has rec- 
ord of success in prccent position rand in former 
connection with leading adverti-ing agency. 
Can plan practical pK prenare effective 
copy, advertising literature and follow-up sys 
tems, originate ideas for designs, handle corre- 
pondence and direct operations 

Exceptionally strong references. 

An opportunity is offered here for some re- 
sponsible concern to — the services of a 
= creative work 

Address EPSILON, care Printers’ Ink. 


41) 
MAIL ORDER. 


END 10c. for 12 numbers of THE BUSINESS 
ARENA. It’s brimfu! of money making 
ideas for hustling advertisers and mail-order 
men—tips, inside tips, that produce business. 
And in its columns subscribers will be given free 
aivice, suggestions and criticisms as to their 
plans and literature. No samples. 
THE BUSINESS ARENA, 
129 Haverhill Street, 
Lawrence, Mass 
+2) 
CIGARS. 

w= you spend five cents for a cigar, three 
cents pay for the box, label and fancy 
workmanship; two cents pay for the cigar. Old- 
fashioned Panatelas are cigars of our grand- 
father’s time—all quality and no style. They 
cost two cents each, and everyone has a big two 
cents’ worth of quality. Send $2 for a box of 
100. You'll like them. If you don’t, send them 
back and we wiJl return your money. We take 
all the risk. FORD CIGAR CO., 30-32 Commer. 
cial Ave., Bingbamton, N. Y. 














PRINTERS’ INK, 


A MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR. 
I am advertisement writer for the biggest 






firm of advertisers iv the world. They spend 


approximate) 
vortisine,, and 
bigger. 


a million dollars a year in ad- 
the net profits are very much 


Can write advertising, can’t I! 


I want to change, for reasons plainer than the 
face. 


nose on your 


From my new employer I will require a chance 
to prove; a liberal ap ag ay to back up m. 


work; full responsivi 
ure 0 


ity for the success or fail- 
my work, and a fair salary. 


Tn return | will fearantes as good advertising 


copy as is published 


and I'll take 


t of the 


salary at the end of a year contingent upon the 


success of this copy. 


Have some  ~Sgeamned haven’t 1! Yes, and . 


want to play fai 


If you’re interested to bu 
line let me know and we'll tal 
W.,” care of the Editor of Print- 


me as *“*W. W 
ers’ Ink. 


the best in this 
itover. Address 





ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 

—_—— 2. 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
Southern red cedar and absolutely proof 
ne moths. Prices low. Send for booklet. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CoO., Statesville, N. C 
ee -- 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
prossy, CENTS pays for a rubber stamp fac- 





simile of your manans. a stamp under 
3 inches, 10 cents eit All w ite arante 
Ask for catalogue. TEMBREE PRE NTING Co., 
Belton, Tex 


+> 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





<> 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York 
ig 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR noe CAN READ PEOPLE at a glance. 


Can os 
WE CAN TEACH YOU to read ~ 
bouks—to now their characters, t 
and weak po: 
TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
rg! a easy payments. We deliver the goods 


WO NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
istry, astrology or —_ — . Based on physi- 
ology and nee ted sc’ 

IN USE T Y TBARS. Pu 
world. Only two kicks s so far. Menti 
sample w 

BCHOOL 


le like open 
ents, strong 


all over 
oa P. L and 
iL OF HUMAN NATURE, 
Athens. 





DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


ESIGNING, illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 
nating, ergraving, lit og se art print- 
THE KiNSLEY STUDIO, rons Bw N.Y. 


PAPE PER. 


ing. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York Cit 
‘oated papers a specialty. 7c ¥ Perfect 
w Suite for bigh-grac grade catalogu: 





INDEX CARDS. 


| bg you would save my Fy on your index card 
supplies, ae direct fro’ 
NDA a INDEX CARD CO., 
Rittenhouse Bldg., 
Mfrs. of Index Cards exclusively. 
——~ror— 








Phila, 





MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILEK, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. . J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
+ 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Cores list of voters in Arkansas—classi- 
fied ladies’ names. NEW, MYRIA 
GOODMAN, Dardanelle, Ark. 


7,01 = NAMES of Kentuck a teachers, 
oO with pone “nice address typewritten, 


0. E. B.A ‘TT, Salyersville, A 
: 20 inet NAMES | of farmers on 42 
vo» rural routes in N. Y.. printed and 


ponpald, $1. CLARK & CO., Kenmore, N. Y. 


81.00 wach yasdate Jue 


farmers in Comme , County, New York. Ad- 
dress “COURIER,” Chatham, N. Y. 


3 50 PROSPEROUS Iowa Farmers. all 

9 taxpayers, names and correct ad- 

dress, under township headings, book form, just 

out. Prepaid, $5: _Seminonee with order. Iowa 
farmers will harv record-breaking crop this 

oe r. JAMES E. DOWNING, Messenger Block, 
‘ort Dodge, Iowa, 




















HALF.TONES. 


Wise would ¥ke to estimate on your half-tones 
ther for the newspaper or other work. 
grANDAND ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann St., New 
ork. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, we. 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
pees SS w ~ Ay cash “accompanies the order. 


Send 
RNOXVILLE RNGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 


PROPRIETARY REMEDIES. 


HE BLUE GLASS INHALER. A new thing. 

For all those things for which an inhaler is 

good. this is the best that ever was. It isa germ 

estroyer and nose opener. a remedy for colds. 
tonsil bronchitis, asthma, hay fever an 

the the throat, nose or air passages. 

Better than a gargie for sore throat. Sold for 50 

Fn by mail by the manufacturers on re- 

coipsot p wrt "ddress THE RIPANS CHEMICAL 

co. Y, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





+0 
COIN CARDS, 


$3 th Less for more; any prinsing. 
THe COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mic 
Giiichnisnngegpietenhenanios 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE D1 DISTRIBUTING. 


7c HERE is only one ne agency La has an 

lished reputation for a matic tne 
house distribution of eaecuiine = = — 
tions in all towns and cities o: 
the United States. very piece ‘of cand hn 

b; le, experienced and 

Can give 
references trom) pay 


National Advertising Distributor, 
442 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


ailellepiinideenlnns 
DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


bs ki ofttimes sells it. 
You Cannot im: maglne how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decora‘ and how chea they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. 
year we made, among many other things, Last 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
r called ‘ hd. J pn wl It is free; so are 


ou pe Aa ire to see. 
ERiCAN TOPPER COMPANY, 
11 Verona Street, 





any samples 
A 


Brooklyn, New York. 
hie pines maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 


— 
PRICE CARDS. 


G== for samples of the handsome price cards 

we sell at 50 cents the hundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used in dis- 
playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICE CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia. 





inte aad 
BOOKS. 
a THAT PROTECT 72, . book mailed’ 
free. K. 8S. & A y. onal and 


Trade-Mark Experts, ene b.c 


be Ports Fe FOR PRINTERS.” 40pp, 

happy ideas and good values.” “ 

ge manual for 7 ieee ” 25c. po 
LOCHER, Dayton, © 


ADDRESSING NG@ MACHINES. 
Ae MACHINES—No type used in 


the W. stencil addressing machine. A 
card index system of addressing used by the 


- Full of 
ompact, 
stpaid. 





largest publishers — hout thee country. Send 
for ——. Addressing done at low rates. 
WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York; 510 


Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Til. — Th. 


Ae STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 

addressing machine, run by motor or 
foot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used; errors ad 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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NTERS. Write R. Ci R, CARLETON, Omaha, 
Pt Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 
patna tine it wih 


FOR SALE 


YPEWRITER, Oliver No.3 3. Used one week 
for demoustration. For sule, cheap. Ad- 
a "TY PEWRITER,” Box 103, Stony Point, 


Fre GALE Commies set Weather Forecasts 
on 1905. Suitableforalmanac. Pre vA 
ted astronomer. Price RS application. — A 
Gress “A. O. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


7OR SALE—Two latest model nr cow A al 
setting machines. Two years old; Poargains. 
Cash or time. We a S _ssoad y consolidation of 


wa aay Fae i HERALD-LEADER co., 


Menominee, Mich. 

OR pale -Coe job nm illo rin 
Pow. Pennsy. ia, town of 700 - 
isabtiomee "Hesiness Bote § netting al- 
most 50 per cent. on bo #1. 
balance to suit. ‘Address’ 40 L” ana 
Printers’ Ink. 

Fo! SALE—Good weekly newspaper and job 
printi mos ina Boine ood New Jersey 

town near New York. aon , oyetnoe 

Would er ae is 

Owner, has other business. "Address 3S OPPORTU: 


NITY,” care Printers’ Ink. 
RINTING INK MANUFACTURERS—A form- 
making the Ge: 


ula for 4 rman printing ink 
drier and reducer; for sale. The onl formula 
odacing a stron arte) meeting juire- 


ments ior ae ~h oe i -% ™ Address 
“LORIM 


OR SAL Wo 6 want | Aron model news- 


— 
HERALD-LEADER CO., 
Menominee, Mich. 
—+o+—____ 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE ee ALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 








PREMIUMS, 


RITE for information 1 Pb Sy our pre- 
mium and advertising tad xs 

BAIRD MANUFACTURING Co., 
20 Michigan 8t., 


Chicago. 
FoR® HEALY'S NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 
ow ready, contains musical ruments 

of all Geant On a eee a special 
talking machine; §20 of our mandolins 
and guitars used in a -- io Your by one firm for 
premiums. Write for . PREMIUM CLERK, 

yon & Healy, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EL oe goods are trade builders. Thou- 


and wholesale dealers in jewelry and kindred 
lines, 500-page list price illustrated cata . 
punished. Siw 4 issue now read 


.. sw, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink house in the 


“Special prices to cash ash buyers. 


E sell Bernard’s Cold Water Paste to paper 
hangers, billposters, clipping bureaus, 

cigar factoriés—in fact, all kinds of paste users-- 
pe ge it sticks like glue; is clean, convenient 
“yr Write for sample. BERNARD- 
HOLMES GENCY, 46 North State St., Chicago. 


—Dosae4 non-explosive, non-burni sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 

tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not nan eel 1 or hurt the hands. Recom- 





ble; operation simple. Corresp 
ted. bi 


B.F JOLINE & CO., 
128 Liberty St., New York. 


y the best printers for Ny yt 
protection of Shalf-tones. For sale by the 
and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’F’G CO., 
Clinton, Ta. 








50 PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


we M*szic WALLET”—the advertising nov. 
elty. ore | and ay PS 

Traveler” catal THE SO DAY Ov. 

ELTY ADVERT ING’ WORKS, Knox, Ind. 


A DYERTEE x0 your r business with on pe 

novelties. Buy them direct. I make penc: 

holder, toothpick a vat file, in Seater c case, 
Sample of each, 100. J.0. KENYON, Owego, N. ¥. 


PUyyzzorn SIGNS; light. NS: lghtest, cheapest, most 
ctive indoor ” Com- 

ete line of Cellulord Novelties and Buttons, 
sapien ies free. F. F, PULVERCO., Rochester, N. Y. 


T= HE latest novelty, Color pomepe a ae be 
mailed in 64 cavstope. penn. >= 
per Sponsand, net ut ading imprint. Figen ‘or 


sample. » 5th, above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 
7s HE latest uss novelty, Parisian Weather Indicat- 
mailed in 6 cuvelope. J penny 
postage. 0" a wo 4 tt imprint. 
md 4c. for iene & SON, 5th, above 


Chestnut, Philad 


RITE for sam) — rice new combination 
a. = ag i} File. Ly Fy your ad 
nd business THE 


WHITEH KAD ‘4 "HOAG. co., Newark, N. J, 
Branches in all large ci 


~~ OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
mad m nails, ‘re attractive, sub- 
panna Xe» cheap. saneh ,» & World’s Fair 


evir, 10c. 
WICK HATHAWAY'S C'RN, C’RN, Box 10, Madison, 0. 


DVERTISING CLOCKS - Our window and 

wall clocks have permanent advertising 

value. Estimates given on single clocks or 

quantities. Write ts information. 
BAIRD M manusacia G CO., 

=o annign 





CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 


I Wey matter distributed Vath or 
-. —_ = Cover Content * ay. a. _ 
oug’ e! vel o 
onthe’ fons nd. up.to-da te, UNION GomMER: 
CIAL A cy, Richwood, W. 








TOBACCO. 
oye SMOKING — Provided Baw use 


h’s Mixture” Smoking Tobacco 
cade of of fi finest and m most carefully selected old 
and perfectly cured North ou 


Highest grade smok 

tobacco manufa comned. _ 

Deliciously ~~" yet full of ee, o 
the tongue. There i: 


nd 
—— bites nothing. in 
smoking tobacco to be compared ape th it 


““PRuNCH TOBACCO Co CO. Catateorille, N. C. 


LETTERS $ FOR SALE. 
ay pomee st pe yom we buy by Ky ~ L$! 
es ‘ho > ordered vis vieitit ~~ 00 
wi 
Vtters have rising em Kor 
ING CO., 16 South ie rit s 8t., Philadel 





rs Theo 
“EXGRAY- 


> 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


Te get best results from your metals, mix and 
clean ’em Sy ny Meltin; ~~ 4 * t's 
handy, economical, a time saver, easily put u 
In two sizes—capacities 1,200 and 2,00 Write 
for circular. E. W. BeRTCMFORD ¢ co. 
Tower of Strength”), 54-70 N. Clinton 8t., Chicago. 


or 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
2 5 GREAT Household Recipes, 25c. each; 6 for 
.00. Send for list, fee. EUREKA 8UP- 
PLY CO., Box 411, Trenton, N. J. 
——___+or - — 
PUBLISHERS. 


UBLISHERS: Send six cents for catal 
and prices of 225 of the best — for 


both news band ry Aste over 
in PRintexs ra Addroas Tene INK 


iS ose St; New Y 





RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Ret ADVERTISERS: Send six cents for 
catalogue and prices of 225 of the best coms 
cuts for rye ang Me “ad” fivias, that e' 
apt INTERS’ INK. ress KINTERS? 
INK PRESS, 45 Rose ar New York. 


NE WSPAPER BROKER. 


UYERS and sellers of ne a at 
get ar to their mui oy avon 
without publicity, b: oar successful — 
Large list i prope and | list of b 


Can I be o! f assistance to out B.J. Let ON, 
Michigan ? Newspaper Broker, Jackson, 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


10 Geeizebetiate, saree = THe 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ M RS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@©@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


CENTS per line for adv. 3 months in THE 
1 MONTHLY, 2126 Brainard St., New Orleans. 


Atte person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more js entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon, has a n- 

teed circulation of 4,500 Copies -_ issue. 
Both other Ashlana are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American lowspaper Directory. 


TRAVELERS can be reached 
1,000, 000 mony through the eastern 
and western sections of the Travelers’ Railway 
oe. Write for particulars to 24 Park Place, 
N. Y., or 158 Adams 8t., Chi St., Chicago 


PEE RECORD reached in 1908 an average of 
1,138 homes ¢aily in Troy and Central 
Miami County, Ohio. Minimum rate: Display, 
és... plates n. r.m.; wants, 30 wo! or less, one 
week or less, 25c.; each extra word, le. 


INCHES 1 month in 100 Eiipets country 

weekly new: rs, gt — circulation, 
100,000 weekly. tal mn a) pononsion. We 
have other lists in the adie I 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce a, New York 


00 GUARANTEED circulation, 25 
ts a line. That’s what’ the 
PATHFI NDER offers the advertiser every month. 
Patronized by all leading mail-order s. If 
te uu are advertising and do not hd of the 
ATHFINDER, you Gre mining oom nioe rood. 
(em for — ag rates. THE PATHFI ER, 
on, D.C. 
ed 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


HAS. CUSTE: caricaturist, writes those crisp 
concise ads down at Humboldt, Tenn. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 DY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising — —your way—his " way. 


ENRY FERRIS, his [FF] mark 
Advertising wv Ww Leng and Adviser. 
rexel 


ADVERTISEMENTS and ct and cuts. new thy. 
tailers and bankers should use ay pact, 
Moderate prices. ART LEAGUE, New York. 


PRS. M. STEI a, 
Writer and Desi 
Hi cla “hdverti ng Matter, 
924 N. 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ETAIL ADWRITING is m: is my specialty. Let me 
write yours. I can increase your business. 
GEORGE 4 SER VOSS. 
2835 Wyoming St., St. Louis, Mo. 
A=. WaerEne netting more. 


Been at it 14 yea 
JED 8c ‘ARBORO, 
557a Halsey St.. y St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ET 
OUR 
PRICES. Send data and we will write you the 
best ad for U R business you ever saw. , 
MILLER’S AD SERVICE CO., 
_ 12 Hastings 8t., Chicago. 








Ss 


Spey SORSPEQ oo 


eee ae a a a an hr Lr 2b -.-e ee 
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ERCHANTS and storekeepers ev here 
M ~ ae what you want. Samples and 
terms f: 


MILLER?S WINDOW AD SERVICE CO., 
12 Hastings 8t., Chicago. 





ELL LATHERED. HALF SHAVED. 
LL PRESENTED, HALF SOLD. 
Writer exclusivel of Men’s Hats, Shoes and 
Gothing Advts. on with firm han ae 
Eee h tet. goods only. Tells the sto: 
ct, eeutenious style, + LJ edge nat 
frives the ae that r* 


references an cimens _. work 
done. GEO, ‘. oO CSHERIT, t., 
New York City. 
AAS you now under nder ‘consideration the issu- 
ing of any new bit of adve rtising matter 
such, for instance, as a little CAT LOGUE, 
pte or FOLDEK, or perchance a new 


ce some former -— on i? | 


y. 
concern: whatever it hap- 
pens f you have anything that z= 
Pomuid tke bettered, wi y not slipacopy of it into 
our letter to met 
fo. 5. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom 8t., Phila. 


2 vom clear, forcible, co convincing magazine 
and mail-order ads. Fortwo years in Chas. 
H. Fuller’s Advertising Agency I wrote all the 
ads, booklets, follow-up letters, ctc., for the most 
exacting and particular customers they had, 
covering a very wide :ange of subjects, from 
pianos to patent medicines, health foods and 
coffee substitutes to canned goods and invest- 
ments. Never struck a failure. If you are very 
particular about your advertising write to me. 
Refer to Mr. Fuller if you want to. G. W. JOHN- 
STON, 1000 Boyce Bldg., Chic Chicago. 


0 ADVERTISEMENT OC COMEERUCTORS 
(Amateur and other). 
‘OR THK BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 
100 FOR THE SECO. 
EACH FOR THE N EXT FOUR IN MERIT. 


For the purpose of enc encouraging amateur ad- 
verticement oe oe as weil as iar the 
aid o © Ripans 
Chemical Compan will, “ Fithin the bent twelve 
months, pay ten do! -_r each for ey: two adver- 
tisements submitted to them they think 
good enough to be worth a using, oar ars from day 
to day as accepted, ard at the end Se 
ead 2, 1904—will award and oy n 

rizes for the six best and most effective 
aivuliventane that have been .ubmitted. 





The advertisements “of. the Ripans Tabules 
have been before the public for twelve years. 


They were the first largely advertised propri- 
etary medicine ever sold 1 in tablet form. -_ 


They were the first remedy for dyspepsia ever 
successfully popularized tt through advertising. 


They are the only proprietary medicine sold in 
the drug stores at so Jow a price as five cents. 


Fourteen thousand testimonials of the efficacy 

of Ripans Lon peg oes a e spepsia remedy, have 

m received at ¢ Ripans Chemical 
Company in Goulte ya A, 


oa a hanéred million Ripans Tabules have been 
at drug stores in the United States in 


Sungle y ear. 

Every “drug store in 4 America sells Ripans 
Tabules, can give names and addresses of 
persons benefited by their use. 

ch persons furnish the 
al for effective advertisements of 
on 32 Tabules. h case has what seems pe- 
lar points, but when a to the public in 
an advertisement appeais to thousands of others 
recisely like it who Ay thought es anny 

e Only ones who suffered in that 

e remedy that cures or relieves one isa boon 
to every other person living under similar con- 
ditions. ‘he advertising value of individual 
cases van hardly be overestimated. 


Address all communications to 
CHAS. H. TH. 
THE RiPANG V CHEMICAL C COMPANY, 
No. 10 Spruce St,, New York 


bombo =he=ho=}o=)~=)o-ho=)o= hos} ~-)~-)~=hode=) =) 
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GOOD Lewy! manufacturers are 
\d-fashioned methous 
of gotag. business wnen they could 
vastly increase their sales through in- 
pao = vaystematie an and persistent ad- 


A 


Let any man’ er a 
of a given territo ascertain the 
number of possible atomers in in that 
oieny ane then figure ou 


the per- 
usage 1 pes. He i is likely to 
find it pretty smal ——— t 


What is the best way of extend 
the trade! : - 


In most lines a direct mail campai; 
will do the trick—provided the right 
lan is worked out, the proper litera- 
re used, a real follow-up system in- 
stituted —and the Mp ie head up for the 
necessary length of time 


The successful execution of such a 
thine aavaricing® Te niolves a 
ngs in advei nvolves a 
wide know RL. anda 
considerable Ease executive abil- 
ity — since the advertising is almost 
certain to stir up problems of business 
licy that must either be antici 
= advertising man or.solved with 
co-operation. 


Ordinegy adsmithery is impossible in 

such w 
prepared to take hold of the 

advertinine of a limited number of 
manufacturing and other gpeens 
give it close 
ness if there is any merit in 
the goods or any spirit of ) oe 
ness in the house back of 


~ eee invited from those inter- 
ested. 


EDMUND BARTLETT, 


Advertising Specialist, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBB BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB! 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE NEWSPAPER OF NEW ENGLAND 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
w 


believing in the Basic Doctrine that 


ADVERTISING 
ils oe HELPS att, noni 
ADVERTISING 


invites your Friendly Attention to its 


COMPETITIVE 
Prize DOSTER 
WORLD’S FAIR 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF BOSTON 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


























THE NEW STENOGRAPHER. 
I have a new stenographer—she came to 
work to-day, 
She told me that she wrote the latest 
system. 
d to 
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Displayed Advertisements. - 
20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent extra 


Sor specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance 








Two hundred words a minute 
her, she said, like play, 

And word for word at that—she never 
missed ’em! 

I gave her some dictation—a letter to a 
man, 

And this, as I remember it, was how the 
letter ran: 

“Dear Sir: I have your favor, and in 
reply would state 

That I accept the offer in yours of re- 
cent date. 

I wish to say, however, that under no 
condition 

Can I afford to think of your free lance 
proposition, 

I shall begin to-morrow to turn the mat- 


ter out; 
The copy will be ready by August roth 


about, 

Material of this nature should not be 
rushed unduly. 

Thanking you for your favor, 
yours, very truly.” 

She took it down in shorthand, with ap- 
parent ease and grace; 

She didn’t call me back all in a flurry. 

Thought I, “‘At last I have a girl worth 
keeping ’round the place; 

Then said, “Now write it out—you 
needn’t hurry.” 

The typewriter she tackled—now and 
then she struck a key, 

And after thirty minutes this is what 
she handed me: 

“Dear sir, I have the Feever, and in a 
Pile i Sit 

And I except the Offer as you Have rea- 
soned it, 

I wish to see however That under any 
condition 

can I for to Think of a free lunch 
Preposishun? 

I Shall be in tomorrow To., turn the 
mother out, 

The cap will be red and Will cost 10, 


I am 


about. 
Material of this nation should not rust 
. Dooley, 
Thinking you have the Feever, I am, 
Yours very Truely.” 





HANO 
Modern Manifolding 
Business System for 
Avoiding Disputes 
with Customers 


PHILIP HANO @ CO. 
806 to 814 Greenwich St. 


[0 to 83 YEARS 


Words like these have 
been coming to our 


22 


“I rejoice in it from the first 
page to the last. I will ke 78 years 
old next month, and your paper 
has been in the family ever since 
I was a child, and I feel I cannot 
do without it.” 

This affectionate 
regard exists in-« 


Over 1,100,000 


Religious Homes 
Shall we tell you of 
them separately? 

We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 3f 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 














USINESS 
RINGERS 


























901-902 Witherspoon Bidg., Philad’a, Pa. 














GEMS OF ART 








stippled 
graphs. 








BOOK containing 24 of the most entrancing por- 
trayals of the human form divine ever shown in 


one publication. 
and the book is well worth five times what we ask for it, 


Size of book 6x9 ergeryl a 

e; very desirable for framing. : 3 
Pee These pictures are in ‘‘ Photyne”’ effect, on artist's 
paper, and far more beautiful than modern photo- 
They are veal Gems of Art, by famous French 


Artists. To introduce, 
Sample Copy Mailed for 25 cents. 


Special Terms to Agents, Mail Order Men, etc. Send ac. 
nine | for illustrations of other beautiful 


190 Orange Street, 


They are creating a sensation, 


Twenty pictures in all—all full 


pictures. 


. Y 
GEO. TOLLEY, sak 
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| SAVED THE “CUSSING” 


About a month ago, Mr. Thorndyke sent an order for 
news ink and threatened me with an “ old fashioned heart 
to heart cussing” if my ink was not up to the mark. The 
following letter explains all : 


Office of the REPORTER, LOVELAND, COLO., June 21, 1904. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce Street, New York: 

DEAR S1R—Your news ink thus far has been a success with us. We 
really think it gives better results than our 25 cent ink, but, possibly in 
the exuberance of our spirit, we may be a trifle prejudiced, however, we 
are sure that it is “ just as good.” When more country newspapers 
succeed in getting $5 ahead and are willing to pay for ink in advance, 
your trade will be something magnificent and the profits of the news- 
paper men will certainly be more. If this barrel clear through is like 
the ink on top you will never have to pay us our money back. . 

Thanking you for promptness in shipment and the excellent quality 
of your ink, we remain, yours very truly, W. L. THORNDYKE. 


Send for my price list and compare it with what the 
credit ink men charge. Money back if dissatisfied with 
your bargain. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce St., New York 






















ge Tit WHOLE WORK 
QJ, OF GETTING CUSTOMERS 


Advertising for customers is only one step towards 
getting them. 

The most important part of the work is in the 
handling of responses—the follow-up o7atee which are 
necessary in order to get every possible dollar out of 
replies. 

We do the whole work. We not only prepare the 
initial advertisements, but plan the entire system of so 
as inquiries that customers may be made and 

ept. 

If this is the sort of service you need, write us, 

The ‘‘ Follow-up” Division of our organization is in 
charge of Mr. Joseph Gray Kitchell. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
No. 210 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


By Joseph Gray Kitchell, 33 Union Square, New York. 





A follow-up system, designed to 
secure business in new fields or 
from those from whom orders 
have never been received, neces- 
sarily includes the initial work of 
securing responses upon which to 
direct a campaign of education and 
persuasion. 

A concern which satisfies itself 
with following up those who write 
for information without being ask- 
ed to do so misses a very large pro- 
portion of its opportunities, 

Twenty years ago, when adver- 
tising was comparatively in its in- 
fancy, very many manufacturers 
secured all the business they could 
handle without asking for it—cus- 
tomers looked for them to such an 
extent that they did not need to 
look for customers. 

In these hustling times, when 
there are three, a dozen, or even 
more concerns continually after the 
patronage of every customer, he 
who sits and waits will wait in 
vain. 

There is every year a new crop 
of prospective customers—people 
who are dissatisfied with the ser- 
vice they are now getting; people 
who are just going into business; 
and that very large number of peo- 
ple who believe that change is a 
good thing now and then. 

Getting responses from those in- 
terested in your goods is compara- 
tively easy. Offering a pretty 
booklet, a novelty, or a really meri- 
torious catalogue will bring plenty 
of responses if the offer is made in 
the right way. 

Getting responses and making 
customers are two quite different 
things, and after you have secured 
a response the follow-up system 


must bring the order. 

My observation has satisfied me 
that the most effective work in fol- 
low-up methods is persistent and 
systematized approaches through 
the mails, planned and carried out 
along certain lines which eventual- 





ly work out to a satisfactory pro- 
fit. 

If you are in business in New 
York and a prospective customer 
is in business in Sedalia, Mo., there 
are two ways of presenting your 
proposition; one is, by a personal 
call; and the other, through the 
medium of the mails. 

It is true that the best method 
of representation is to send a 
competent man to see your pros- 
pective customer. This is, how- 
ever, an expensive proposition. 
Good salesmen demand good pay, 
and it costs money to keep them 
on the road. 

If a traveler, who costs you $10 
a day for salary and expenses, can 
actually see and talk with ten pros- 
pective customers in a day, he is 
doing well, and that means that it 
costs you $1 per call, 


You can reach your prospective 
customer through the mails at a 
cost of three cents, which means 
that you can make 33 calls by mail 
for the cost of one personal visit. 

The traveler is necessary, but ex- 
pensive. Whether he is 33 times 
as effective as the right sort of 
written argument is doubtful in 
many cases, but undoubtedly true 
in some. Much depends upon the 
proposition, but whether travelers 
are used or not, the follow-up sys- 
tem through the mails is neverthe- 
less essential. 


The travelers can only get around 
once in so often and make so many 
calls. —— miss a good many 
people. ome are away; others 
are sick, and others they never try 
to call upon at all. 


The United States mails reach 
those the traveler sees and those 
he does not see. It gets orders 
from territories travelers do not 
cover, and from people they do not 
see. It helps the travelers get 
orders from those they do call 
upon. It tells their story ~ for 
them; saves them much conversa- 
tion and perspiration, and makes a 


























































courteous reception and a hearing 
many times more certain. 

It is not my purpose in the pres- 
ent article to describe in detail 
the. character of matter which 
should be prepared for follow-up 
work of this kind; nor the manner 
in which it should be handled and 
sent out. I will leave that for 
some other time, and call attention 
to the fact that the effect of a fol- 
low-up system through the mails 
cannot be reckoned on the basis 
of actual orders received at the 
time the matter goes out. 

This is a very important thing, 
for the reason that most people 
who use the mails in this manner 
become discouraged at the lack of 
direct results and give the thing 
up at a time when it is likely to 
be most profitable to them. They 
figure it out that if it costs $100 to 
send out a piece of matter, and if 
the profits on the sales made at 
once are $10, they are out just $90. 

On the contrary, there is no way 
of figuring what the ultimate re- 
sults from that piece of advertising 
will be. The only thing to do is 
to keep up the good work and see 
what the ultimate results are. 

There is no doubt that if the 
proposition is a good one, and the 
follow-up system is rightly planned 
and properly carried out, the re- 
sults will be ultimately satisfac- 
torv and profitable. 

As an example of what intelli- 
gent follow-up work will do, I 
would cite the case of Kemble & 
Mills of Pittsburg, collection 
agents. 

These people have been maintain- 
ing a carefully planned follow-up 
system for several years, and by 
this method have built up a busi- 
ness which is the wonder and envy 
of their competitors, It is believed 
to be the largest business of its 
kind in America, although, com- 
paratively speaking, it is young. 

This concern sends out regularly 
6,500 pieces of follow-up matter 26 
times a year—every other week. 
They hammer this list continuous- 
ly. year in and year out, keeping it 
up to the figure named by taking 
off the names of “dead ones” as 
fast as they can locate them. 

They receive only an average of 
five or six responses to each piece 
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of matter—say one in a thousand. 
They figure it out that to get a 
customer direct costs them $100, 
which is very possibly more than 
that customer’s business is worth 
or ever will be. 

On the face of it, this looks like 
a mighty discouraging situation, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is noth- 
ing of the kind. 

6,000 possible customers are giv- 
en no opportunity to forget this 
enterprising concern. Every other 
week, year in and year out, Kemble 
& Mills are after these people, 
hammer and tongs. What they do, 
how they do it, what their peculiar 
methods and facilities are is forced 
upon the attention of this list of 
prospects so thoroughly, so strik- 
ingly and so persistently that the 
business comes. 

It does not come in the form 
of direct responses to any one piece 
of matter, but it comes just the 
same, and the longer the advertis- 
ing keeps up the faster it comes. 

These peop'e rightly figuré that 
they are making money by adver- 
tising because it keeps their name, 
and what their name stands for, 
before people who are sending 
them business, people who have. 
previously sent them business and 
have stopped, and people who have 
mane sent them any business at 
all. 

Their advertising is profitable, 
and they say that it has made many 
thousands of dollars for them, 
which they otherwise could have 
never secured. 

The well known carriage manu- 
facturer, Wavy H. Birch, Burl- 
ington, N. J., follows up a list of 
between ten and fifteen thousand 
requests for catalogues. 

‘hese inquiries usually begin 
about the first of the year, but the 
first orders do not commence to 
come in until about March rst, 
running on later through the year 
and influenced considerably by 
weather conditions. 

Their method is a rapid-fire one, 
five pieces of literature going out 
at intervals from six to ten days 
after the request for catalogue has 
been received. Three months is 
allowed to elapse after the last of 
these rapid-fire approaches have 
gone forth when the prospective 














or the tardy one, !s 
some more 


customer, 
again favored with 
printed stuff. 

Mr. Birch estimates that each 
reply which he receives to the liter- 
ature sent out costs him forty- 
seven cents, that the proportion of 
orders to replies received is 25 
per cent; that a large proportion 
of his “follow-up” work is in ter- 
ritories where he 1s not represented 
by traveling salesmen. 

As to the proportion of results 
that accrue, 40 per cent are imme- 
diate, and 40 per cent follow with- 
in the next three months, and 20 
per cent what might be termed as 
ultimately. 

Mr. Birch’s business proposition 
is an interesting one in some of 
its phases, as I have been given to 
understand that in addition to the 
carriage and harness lines he makes 
a large number of jinrickshas, 
which he ships to Japan & India 
to be used by natives. 

The Dueber-Hampden Watch 
Case Works, Canton, Ohio, re- 
ceive on an average one thousand 
replies each week to their maga- 
zine advertisements, which are 
placed on their “follow-up” list. 

They carefully follow-up each 
inquiry inviting a declaration of 
some sort, but do not approach 
again for quite a term after having 
made a sale. The proportion of re- 
plies to the number of approaches 
is 35 per cent. 

The proportion of orders to re- 
plies received is 20 per cent. They 
have not yet been able to determine 
the exact cost of each reply, but 
are firmly convinced the “follow- 
up” work is very profitable tothem. 

Mr. W. M. Ostrander, a promi- 
nent real estate operator in Phila- 
delphia, employs a list averaging 
from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand; hammering each name 
from eight to twelve times, month- 
ly as a rule, every other two weeks 
in special cases. 

Mr. Ostrander is not able to give 
information as to the exact cost of 
his “follow-up” work, but is more 
than convinced that it is proving 
successful and profitable. His 


magazine advertisements bring im- 
mediate replies, but as he ex- 
presses 


it, “it requires. months, 
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sometimes years, to close sales and 
collect commissions.” 

There is a wide disparity between 
the relative cost of replies obtained 
in different instances, and also the 
proportion of responses to ap- 
proaches, but the differences in the 
propositions themselves, and the 
various details ot the methods em- 
ployed permit almost exact cal- 
culable results that can be looked 
for in each case. 

Closer analyses of several: spe- 
cific examples will be given in a 
subsequent contribution in this de- 
partment to illustrate the reason- 
ableness of anticipating closely ap- 
proximate results. 

——+9>—__—_—— 

A TOKEN OF APPRECIATION FOR 
ADVERTISING SERVICE REN- 
DERED. 

A short time ago the pastor of one of 
the churches in Mesquiter called the 
Mesquiter man into one of our dry goods 
stores and told him to pick out a_neck- 
tie that suited him, remarking: “I am 
not trying to pay you for the service 
your paper has rendered us, but I want 
you to accept this as a token of. my 
appreciation.”” The surprise and pleas- 
ure this caused us to feel were refresh- 
ing because we had long since learned 
that church people, as a rule, expect the 
newspapers to advertise meetings, church 
entertainments, etc., free, as a matter 
of course, and it seldom if ever occurs 
to them that a little expression of ap- 
preciation now and then would go a long 
way toward making what is more or less 
trouble a pleasure. The value of the 
gift from the preacher would not pay 
the regular advertising rate on the ad- 
vertising we have given for one ice 
cream supper, but the exhibition of the 
spirit which prompted the gift repays 
us for all we have ever done for him 
and_ will make us feel a pleasure in 
helping him in the future.—Texas 
Mesquiter. 





PATENT MEDICINE TERM. 





“TAKE NO OTHER.” 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or mor 
without y, Ocentsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 





ALABAMA, 


Asst fe Ahn ay CO., Mobile, Alabama 
ting and Outdoor Advertising. 


CALIFORNIA. 
GORDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-340 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
URTIS-NEWHALL CO., Los — 
B- ~-~1 
pa 
yy 
Fie cu: COAST ADVERTISING, 25c. copy; $2 year. 
Bitery st. saa AND SWASEY. 107 New aan 
ery St.. San Francisco—Largest age 

phn nye = — ae at oe ft.; Femploy 6 people: 
ed cae 4. ne A in money bi a — 3 
diciously for A 4 wall = 
street cars distributing, ete. ual place a witb 


tions, we can pence your advertis’g without waste. 
Write for booklets. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Ww £. WHITTELSEY, New Haven, Conn., 
« cialty of mail-order advertising. Est. 1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


& FOR Sline Want Ad in 15 lea dailies. 
+) Send for listsand prices. L. P. DARRELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Star Bidg.,Was., D.C. 


KENTUCKY. 
M. CALDWELL Adv. Ag’cy.Louisville, plans, 
e prepares, places adv’ng; newpapers, mags. 





MICHIGAN, 
rs SHAW-TORREY CO., LTD., 719-731 Michi- 
Trust Building, Grand Rapids ids, 
Magazine and newspaper vertising. 
equipment and art department. 
MISSOURI. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY. P 
AIL order advertisin specialty. THE 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N. J. 
NEW YORE. 
*GORHAN aoueCr. 220 peoetene, N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 


A= SARE 6 6O.. @ Beeet Gent, BY. 

ee Se uebe eed inoverypictet howe. 

G "Got Rave representatives caing it per 
and retailers ng #8 por 


State by State. and offer advertisers the = 
usual facilities of this service. Scbewes for in- 
troducing and selling goods. goods. 
ORTH AMERICAN CAN ADVERTISING — 
PANY, 100 William Street, New York 


only in ex 
say copes streee * agency” tae of 
‘Tradi Co.. which A = 
qual nhased ond foreign goods in the home 
market. Communications from manufacturers 
output requested 
ri your article has merit, good advertising 
will increase its sale. It will cost you noth- 
ing to allow us to study your case and submit a 
proposition for your consideration. HICK 
ADVERTISING AGENCY (established since 1869), 
182 Nassau *t., New York City. 
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OHIO. 
ane KE. RUNEY, Runey Bldg., Cincin- 


Pendens per, Magasine, Out-door 
ting, Designs, Writings. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
[HE H.1L -_—-~: A naa AGENCY, 
925 Chestnut Street, Philade Iphia. 
FOLEY & HORNBERGER 
Advertisi 
1208 Commonweaith idg., Phila. 
‘Leas Black and White, and more ‘Gray Matter.” 
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The man who swears to a false cir- 
culation statement is about as far from 
being placed in a penitentiary for perjury 
as the man who makes absurd statements 
in an advertising journal. 

A false cath to be perjury must be 
committed in some judicial proceeding. 
The circulation liar knows this. Mark 
the following from Chase’s Blackstone: 

“The law takes no notice of any per- 
jury but such as is committed in some 
court of justice, having power to ad- 
minister an oath; or before some magi- 
strate or proper officer invested with a 
similar authority, in some proceeding 
relative to a civil suit or a_ criminal 
prosecution; for it esteems all other oaths 
unnecessary at least, and therefore will 
not punish the breach of them.” 

This view of perjury is that held by 
the courts of the country. To be per- 
jury an oath must be what the law 
esteems as necessary. The law then 
does not consider the circulation liar’s 
oath a perjury and consequently there 
is not the slightest possibility of that 
worthy being placed in a_ penitentiary 
as the result of his circulation swearing. 

The liar who swears to a false circula- 
tion statement knows that he is not com- 
mitting a perjury. He would in all 
probability be very ‘careful about actually 
committing one. Were he haled before 
a court, he would refuse to swear to the 
false statement, knowing that a false 
oath committed in a judicial proceedin 
of any kind is perjury and a crimina 
offense. There is absolutely no connec- 
tion between the ordinary sworn circula- 
tion statement and any judicial proceed- 
ing, and in consequence the person doing 
the swearing is perfectly safe from being 
convicted of a criminal offense. Such a 
sworn statement is no stronger, no more 
binding, than a mere statement of cir- 
culation. If a man lies about his cir- 
culation, there is nothing in the criminal 
law to deter him from swearing to that 
lie.—Newspaperdom, 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


HOSE Retailers Who 






Write Advertisements 


and that means the active, progressive ones—have discovered 
that it is impossible to do good work without constantly and 
carefully reading and studying the productions and ideas of 
others. The man whose labor is of the mental sort cannot con- 
tinue to draw ideas from his brain unless he keeps putting ideas 
into it by reading and observation, The retail advertiser who 
would evolve new ideas and infuse vigor into his work should 
read PRINTERS’ INK. It is the leader among publications 
devoted to advertising—a weekly paper giving the news, ideas 
and latest plans of successful merchants in the advertising 
world, It tells of store management and modern merchan- 
dising in retail and wholesale. From its columns may be learned 
the basic principles and underlying ideas which build business 
through advertising in all its many forms. It gives the reader 
an insight into everything related to advertising. It treats on 
ways, means and mediums, and contains many hints and useful 
suggestions on the peculiarities of human nature. Every issue 
is brimful of live, practical reading, which can be turned to 
account in many ways. A department of ready-to-use adver- 
tisements is published every week for the special benefit of 
retailers. This feature costs a subscriber less than Ten cents a 
week, (A book reprint of this department sold one thousand 
books in less than a year.) Every weekly issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK contains from six to ten advertisements, new and up-to- 
date, ready for use or subject to slight changes only. 

The retailer who can read the signs of the times must turn 
to modern publicity, and every newspaper in the country should 
assist him how to advertise. Among the intelligent retailers 
are the thousands of undeveloped prospective customers of the 
newspaper, 

Every retailer should be encouraged to read PRINTERS’ 
Ink, He may read other business journals, but PRINTERS’ INK 
is the one which he cannot afford to miss. The annual sub- 
scription price is $5.00, payable in advance. 

A three months?’ trial subscription will 
be allowed upon receipt of One Dollar. 


If interested address, 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, Publisher Printers’ Ink 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 











Hearn’s, a New York department 
store, is a very strenuous opponent 
of the trading stamp, and is doing | 
much to discredit it among think- | 
ing people, by printing at short | 
intervals, such comments as these: 

NO TRADING STAMPS HERE. 

To come within the law 
Some Trading Stamp peopie 
now print the 
redeemable value on stamps. 
What is the redeemable value? 


ONE-TENTH OF A MILL. 
1-10 of a mill—1-100 of one cent. 
10 stamps—one mill. 

100 stamps—one cent. 
1,000 stamps—ten cents. 

In other words, 
for a dollar purchase 
you get ONE MILL, 
for a ten-dollar purchase 
you get ONE CENT 
— talk “Trading Stamps.” 

ALUE is the topic here! 

Of course, it doesn’t follow that 
the redeemable value of the stamps 
is the same in merchandise as in 
cash, but that is the inference, and 
it puts the trading stamp in a de- 
cidedly bad light. I don’t think it 
would be wise for any store that 
doesn’t give stamps to devote a 
great deal of space to attacks on 
the trading stamp system; but the 
store that seems to be withholding 
a great benefit from its customers 
by not distributing stamps, rather 
owes them an explanation, and 
Hearn’s way of putting it, in a few 
short, sharp sentences, ought to do 
the work very nicely. It might be 
worth while in some cases, and 
even at the risk of a brief war of 
price cutting, to publish in parallel 
columns, the prices of “those who 
give trading stamps” and “our 
prices,” taking care that the latter 
shall be considerably lower. It 
isn’t necessary to make long lists, 
‘but a good number of items should 
be chosen on which you can cut 
deeply. Your competitor can’t 
meet your prices without sacrific- 
ing more profit than you do, be- 
cause he must continue to give 
stamps and pay the trading stamp 
people for them: Whether this 
course is a wise one or not, de- 








pends upon local conditions, which 
every merchant knows, and with- 
out which knowledge no outsider 
can advise intelligently. At any 
irate, the trading stamp system 
‘has many vulnerable points which 
any merchant who is bright enough 
to advertise is bright enough to 
discover and make good use of. 
Some friends of mine who applied 
at one of the trading stamp stores 
for a refund on a recent purchase, 
were sO much annoyed by the 
floorwalker’s persistent demands 
for the return of the trading 
stamps, which they had positively 
declined to accept with the pur- 
chase, that they decided on the spot 
to do no more trading at that 
store and so informed him. This 
is only one of the many objections 
that are raised, and the retailer who 
gives good value, but no trading 
stamps, should, in justice to him- 
self and his customers, seek out 
these points and give them pub- 
licity without getting hysterical 
about it, but earnestly and briefly. 

Don’t let anybody convince you 
that a big, sprawling, almost illeg- 
ible signature, like the one repro- 
duced below, is better than plain 
type than can be read at a glance 
by any child who has learned his 
A BC's. A distinctive signature 
is a good thing and worth every 
cent that it costs—it gives the ad 
individuality and helps to locate it 
in the paper—but it had better be 
made with a common stencil than 
to be drawn so elaborately as to be 
difficult or impossible to read. The 
ad itself is a good one—could have 
been bettered by the printing of 
goods and prices—and the freak 
signature will not be fatal, because 
the names of the other members 
of the firm and the location of the 
store are printed in type. 

After the stork has come and gone 
again for a season, mamma begins to 
think about baby’s food. The responsi- 
bility of the stork ends when the goods 
are delivered in good order. And then 
the responsibility of papa and mamma 
commences, 

Sometimes baby’s food doesn’t agree 
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with him and he isn’t happy and_ does 
not reste The balance of the family 
ditto. We have everything in prepared 
infant foods that the doctor may pre 
scribe. Send us _ your _ prescriptions, 
They will be carefully filled. Only the 
best and purest drugs used. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 








Braley foc. 
Corner Riverside Avenue and Post. Street, 


Spokane, WAsH. 





It’s Generally Pretty Hard Work to 
Find Faults in “Nebraska” Ads, and 
This is Very Good, Except that Noth- 
ing is Said as to What the Shoe és 
Made of or How it is Made. 


Shoes You'll Like 


You'll like them for smart 
looks first; you'll like them 
as long as you wear them, 
for the way they keen their 
good looks. You'll like the 
ong wear you get out of 
them, and, of course, you'll 
like the easy prices. 

Men’s Shoes at $2.50. 

As good as the average 
$3.50 shoe; in fact, is the 
usual $3.50 shoe of other 
stores. Voor choice of half 
a dozen kinds to choose from 
in the shapes that fit the 
foot and the eye. 


NEBRASKA CLOTHING 
COMPANY, 





Kansas City. 





Seems Very Much in Earnest. 





Carpets Really 
Cleaned. 


Not simply a small part 
of the dust pounded out, but 
thoroughly renovated and 
made clean and sweet. No 
one can do such work as we 
do with any kind of a carpet 
beater in the back yard. Our 
work is perfect, and is so 
acknowledged by all who 
have given us a trial. Let 
us send our wagon to your 
house and carry your carpets 
away. We'll bring them 
back in fine condition. 

We also weave carpets to 
order and make rugs out of 
old carpets, rugs of any 
size, and which are most 
serviceable. 

UNIVERSAL RUG CO., 
Factory Corner North Jef- 
ferson and Mary. 

706 Main St. Tel. Main 1641 

Peoria, III. 
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Porch Weather— 


take time to enjoy it. An after 
dinner nap or a placid summer 
evening in one of our big, wide- 
armed rockers brings rest to 
mind and body. 

Still some of those close- 
woven rattan chairs with 
olished maple frames. 
eauties! the porch rocker 
at its best. $2, $3, $3.50. 
Reed rockers in a dozen 
graceful shapes, turned out 
in the famous Wakefield 
style, $1.75 to $8. 

Two chair maple swings, 
$6.00. Adjustable—ready 
for a nap or a chat. 

We're fixed for hot 
weather. Are you? 


C. S. WEAKLEY & CO., 





7 N. Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

























This is Good but Would Have 
More than “Good” With a 
Prices. 
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Few 








Lynn Market. 


Picnic Weather. It real- 
ly seems as_ though we 
should have picnic weather 
for the remainder of the 
week. We offer the great- 
est variety of eatables for 
Picnickers, Campers, Cot- 
tagers and Sailing Parties. 

Our Bakery Counter is a 
surprise to people who are 
not accustomed to seeing our 
assortment of delicious 
bread, cake and _ pastry. 
Everything is from_ best 
materials and made with all 
the care and cleanliness of 
the best home _ kitchen. 
Women whose cares keep 
them from the country this 
summer can take a vacation 
at home by letting us do 
their cooking. The saving 
in fuel will go a long way 
toward paying any slight 
difference in expense. There 
are few better places for an 
outing in the country than 
Lynn Woods and no beaches 
better than our own. 

The meats we cook are 
selected stock and are _thor- 
oughly cooked; there is an 
appetizing variety of ready- 
to-eat food on our delicates- 
sen counter; home vacation- 
ists will find help here also. 

Picnic and lawn party ac- 
cessories. Paper and ood 
Plates, Paper Napkins, Glass 
ars, Tin Spoons, Candles. 
he Department Food Store. 


J. B. BLOOD COMPANY. 
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-Good Argument for a Savings Bank. 





Are You Selling - 
Yourself ? 


Getting so much_a week 
for your life? Bartering 
away your brain and brawn, 
health and happiness and 
“coming out even” every 
week? How long can you 
stand it? ' 

You may start a savings 
account here with $1—get 
Compound Interest on all 
you put into it—and_event- 
ually be Free and Independ- 
ent. Why don’t you try it? 
KENTUCKY TITLE SAV- 

INGS BANK. 

Fifth and Court Place. 
Under the same management 
as Ky. Title Oo., in 
business 30 2 
Louisville, Ky. 
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For a Gas Range. 








Have a Summer 


Resort 
IN YOUR OWN HOME! 

A Gas Range will make 
the kitchen the pleasantest 
room in the house. 

A man can avoid the tor- 
rid atmosphere of an over- 
heated kitchen, and you just 
watch him do it—but how 
about his wife? —Doesn’t 
she deserve a Gas Range? 

All prices, $2 down, $2 a 
month, Connected free. 


GRAND RAPIDS GAS 
LIGHT ’ 
Cor. Ottawa and Pearl Sts.. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Just a Plain, Brief Statement of Be- 
lievable Facts Makes Pretty Good 
Advertising After All. 








Eagle Steel 
Lawn Swings. 


When buying a Jawn 
swing, we suggest that you 
buy a_ steel one. Steel 
swings don’t rust, therefore 
they may be left out in all 
sorts of weather. Steel 
swings are the strongest; a 
swing, like a chain, is as 
strong as its weakest part, 
but these steel swings 
haven’t a weak spot in them. 

We are the sole agents for 
the Eagle Steel Lawn 
Swin for Pittsburg and 
Allegheny. 

Four-seated swings, $12.- 
50; two seated swings, 
$9.50. 

JAS. HORNE & CO., 
Pittsburg. 





A Brief, “Snappy,” Statement of the 
Advantages of a “Private Line” 
’Phone—a Guarantee of Satisfaction 
and the Price. There Seems to be 
Nothing Lacking, and Yet the Space 
ts Quite Small. 





Quicker to Talk than 
Walk; A Private Line 
Saves Time 


A Time-saving, Labor-sav- 
ing, Soul-saving necessity. 

t reaches from chamber 
to kitchen; from parlor to 
pantry; from boudoir to 
barn, or_covers all together. 

Any Distance Required. 

Two telephones complete, 
ready for service, with 100 
ft. of wire, batteries, bells, 
eta, together with wiring 
diagram so that anyone can 
install them—Price $12.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send cash or equivalent. 


THE RUSH ELECTRICAL 
COMPANY, 
Suite 340 Crossly Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Well, Weil. 


Whiskey Without 
a Headache. 


Your sample of Hewett’s 
Private Stock Rye Whiskey 
duly received. I find it the 
most wonderful whiskey that 
ever drove the skeleton from 
the feast, or painted land- 
scapes in the brain of man. 
It is the mingled souls of 
wheat and corn. In it you 
will find the sunshine and 
shadow that chased each 
other over the billowy fields, 
the breath of June, the carol 
of the lark, the dew of the 
night, the wealth of summer 
and autumn’s rich content, 
all golden with imprisoned 
light. Drink it, and you 
will hear the voice of men 
and maidens singing the 
‘Harvest Home,’ mingled 
with the laughter of chil- 
dren. Drink it, and you will 
feel within your blood the 
starred dawns, the dreamy, 
tawny dusks of perfect days. 
_ For forty years this liquid 
joy has been within the 
staves of oak, longing to 
touch the lips of man. 

VERITAS. 





GEO. F. HEWETT CO., 
41, 43, 45 Waldo St., 
Worcester, Maiss. 

Telephone 406. 
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Good, All Through, and There’s Un- 
usual Strength in that Last Paragraph. 





Men’s Panama 


Hats $5. 


For dressy neglige wear, 
the Panama hat seems to 
have the call; light, cool, 
and ideal summer headwear 
for comfort. t 

Panamas made in Cuba or 
the United States of Colom- 
| bia do not “size up” as well 
as those made in Ecuador. 
The latter shaw a clearer 
straw and finish a better 
white. 

$5. See these and get a 
chance to think twice be- 
fore spending $8 or $10 for 
a Panama anywhere else. 
Maybe you can save money 
and be as well pleased. 

GIMBEL BROS., 
Philadelphia. 4 


When a Competitor is Beating You on 
Prices, and You Suspect That It’s at 
the Cost of Quality, Buy Some of Hts 
Goods and Dissect Them. 4 














Advertising a 
Trunk That is 
Not for Sale. 


An object lesson. 

It was got up to beat our 
“Special St. Louis” trunk— 
25c. cheaper; and advertised 
as “just as good.” 

We bought one—have it 
here now. 

It is smaller both in width 
and height. 

he roughness of the lin- 
ing shows it is made of 
—-e pine wood. 

The two clamps on each 
end of ours are altogether 
missin on “this same 
thing.’ 

Scarcely any one of these 
points would you be able to 
“carry in your eye” from 
one store to the other. But 
you would probably be 
carrying your clothes home 
in a basket from St. Louis, 
if you started out with this 
“just as eal nailed-to- 
gether trunk. 

Our St. Louis trunk was 
made for us specially. It is 
safe because we insisted that 
it be safeguarded in certain 
ways, and because we bu 
so many trunks of this 
maker that it was to his ad- 
vantage to favor us. 

28 inches long, $5. 30 
inches long, $5.50. 32 inches 
long, $6. 34 inches long, 
$6.50. 36 inches long, $7. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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An Ad of This Sort Ought at Least to 


Each 





Now for Camping 


Schools are closed and 
it’s ho! for the country. 

Now for the practical 
view of it. 

You must have a good 
camp stove—there’s no 
pleasure without good eat- 
ables well cooked. 

You want plates, pans, 
cups, knives, forks and 
spoons that you don’t mind 
losing. 

You want an_ ice-cream 
freezer;there’s always cream 
and ice around a modern 
camp. 

You want a hammock—a 
swing for the children— 
games, guns, ball outfits. | 

In fact you want to visit 
our store to learn all that 
you do want—and its here, 
and the price is right. 

PIERCE HARDWARE 

COMPANY, 
Headquarters for Camping 
Goods. 


1108-1111 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 











A Happy Headline, Backed by 


Descriptions. 


Good 





Vacation 


Petticoats. 


The three new ones just 
arrived were specially de- 
signed for going-away days. 

A Seersucker—4gc. instead 
of 69c. For tramping across 
fields and over  countr 
roads. The correct len 
for wearing with the walk- 
in skirt. Two stitched 
ruffles on the bottoms of the 
umbrella flounce give full- 
ness at foot, so there’s some 
style about it, too. 

A Satteen—7o9c. instead of 
$1.00. For afternoon wear 
with most any dress, as it 
comes in pretty colors, as 
well as black. A good air- 
ing and an occasional shak- 
ing will be all the laundry 
work called for. Think of 
this convenience at a sum- 
mer boarding house. 

A Mohair—$z2.75 instead 
of $3.50. For the trip to 
the Fair here’s the only 
skirt besides the short white 
one—that you'll need. Al- 
ways dressy—always ready. 
In gray and black; finished 
with deep accordion pleated 
flounce. 

N. SNELLENBURG & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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90%of Omrerts Readers 
Are Women 








90% vf goods sold are bought by 


women ° —— 
90% of the readers of COMFORT 
are women 

A longer argument is unnecessary. If you want to reach 
the women and through the women the other members 
of the household, the paper to use is COMFORT. The 
women have built up and support the mail-order busi- 
ness, and COMFORT is the leading mail-order journal. 
Ask any advertising agent about COMFORT, or wnte 
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W. H. GANNETT, Publisher. Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 707 Temple Coun Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 











